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ENGLISH    GRAMMAR 
EXERCISES. 

ON  TEACHING   GRAMMAR. 

THE  object  we  should  have  in  teaching  Eivr 
children  English  grammar  seems  to  us  so  often  ill 
understood,  that  we  think  it  may  be  useful  to  preface 
the  following  exercises  by  a  few  remarks  ;  first  on  the 
use  of  teaching  grammar,  and  secondly  on  the  way  we 
intend  the  following  exercises  to  be  used. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  TEACHING  GRAMMAR. 

So  many  slighting  remarks  have  been  made  of  late  on 
the  use  of  teaching  grammar  as  compared  with  teach- 
ing science,  that  it  is  plain  the  fact  has  been  lost  sight 
of  that  grammar  is  itself  a  science.  The  object  wo 
have,  or  should  have,  in  teaching  science  is  not  to  fill 
a  child's  mind  with  a  vast  number  of  facts  that  may 
or  may  not  prove  useful  to  him  hereafter,  but  to  draw 
out  and  exercise  his  powers  of  observation,  and  to 
show  him  how  to  make  use  of  what  he  observes.  The 
facts  must  be  laid  before  him,  his  notice  must  be 
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attracted  to  them,  and  he  must  be  taught  how  to 
arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  make  use 
of  them.  A  mere  knowledge  of  facts  is  a  barren  know- 
ledge, unless  a  knowledge  of  their  use  be  also  acquired. 
And  here  the  teacher  of  grammar  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  teacher  of  other  sciences,  in  that  the 
facts  he  has  to  call  attention  to  lie  ready  at  hand 
for  every  pupil  to  observe  without  the  aid  of  apparatus 
of  any  kind ;  while  the  use  of  them  also  lies  within  the 
personal  experience  of  everyone. 

If  we  are  to  find  fault  with  the  teaching  of  grammar, 
or  of  languages,  it  should  rather  be  with  the  methods 
adopted  than  with  the  things  themselves.  The  teaching 
of  a  foreign  language  so  constantly  fails  because  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  facts  of  the  language  is 
attempted  before  the  learner  is  in  any  way  made 
familiar  with  the  facts  themselves.  The  cart  is  put 
before  the  horse.  The  pupil  should  be  first  made 
familiar  with  the  language,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  should  his  attention  be  called  to  the  facts,  and 
he  should  be  taught  how  to  arrange  them  in  the 
most  usable  way. 

In  teaching  an  English  child  English  grammar  we 
may  assume  that  he  is  conversant  with  the  language, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
facts,  and  to  show  him  how  to  arrange  them  that  he 
may  best  make  use  of  them.  Up  to  the  time  that 
the  teacher  does  this  for  him  he  is  what  Bacon  calls 
an  "  expert ":  he  has  experience,  but  he  is  not  learned, 
or  skilled  in  the  use  of  that  of  which  he  has  gained 
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ex[)crience.  He  is  not  educated.  His  knowledge  is 
barren.  It  is  limited  to  just  what  lie  has  experienced, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  productive  of  nothing  beyond. 
It  is  not  usable  knowledge,  and  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  not  knowledge  at  all 

The  teacher  of  grammar,  as  of  any  other  science, 
should  therefore  bear  this  in  mind;  that  his  object 
should  be  to  ca)l  the  pupil's  attention  to  facts,  the 
more  familiar  the  better,  and  then  to  teach  him  how 
to  arrange  those  facts  that  he  may  be  able  to  make 
use  of  them.  Mere  hearing  of  lessons,  mere  driving 
of  facts  into  a  boy's  brain,  is  not  teacJiing.  The 
teacher  must  remember  that  his  task  is  to  draw  out 
and  exercise  his  pupil's  powers  of  observing,  and 
to  show  him  how  to  use  them.  If  he  does  this 
thoroughly  on  any  one  subject  (and  he  cannot  do  it 
unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  subject),  he 
confers  an  inestimable  benefit  on  his  pupil,  and  sends 
him  out  into  the  world,  trained  to  take  note  of  facts, 
and  fitted  to  deal  with  facts  and  to  make  use  of  them. 

Grammar  may  therefore  in  this  way  be  made  as 
useful  a  part  of  education  as  any  other  science. 

ON  THE  METHOD  AND  AIM  OF  THE  FOLLOV 
EXERCISES. 

We  do  not  intend  the  following  exercises  as  tasks 
which  may  be  set  to  pupils,  and  exacted  of  them 
without  any  thought  or  teaching  on  the  master's  part  ; 
nor  do  we  intend  them  as  exercises  for  the  master's 
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thought  alone,  in  the  results  of  which  the  pupils  are 
only  required  to  acquiesce.  We  rather  hope  that  they 
will  serve  as  food  for  thought  to  both  master  and 
pupils. 

Before  commencing  each  exercise,  the  teacher 
should  carefully  point  out  and  explain  its  object  and 
method,  and  should  then  carefully  argue  out  with  his 
pupils  some  dozen  or  so  of  the  examples;  not  keeping 
all  the  argument  to  himself,  which  would  render  his 
lesson  tedious,  but  encouraging  his  pupils  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  viewing  the  matter  from  every  possible 
standpoint.  He  next  should  set  a  certain  number  of 
examples  to  be  worked  through  by  his  pupils  alone, 
and  then,  taking  their  results,  should  confirm  or  upset 
them  by  arguing  through  the  questions  anew  with  his 
class,  taking  care  not  to  discourage  beginners  by  too 
severe  criticism.  To  merely  mark  a  result  as  wrong 
without  explanation  is,  we  all  know,  quite  useless  ; 
and  to  discourage  a  learner  from  observing  and 
thinking  is,  of  course,  fatal.  Then  some  more  ex- 
amples should  be  given  to  the  pupils,  and  the  same 
method  pursued  as  before  to  the  end  of  the  exercise. 
And  so  with  the  next  exercise,  to  the  end  of  the 
book. 

In  some  cases  the  exercises  are  only  suggested,  and 
aot  printed  in  full.  The  method  and  the  object  are 
stated,  but  the  examples  are  not  given.  This  we  have 
done  only  when  the  examples  may  be  readily  chosen 
by  the  teacher  from  any  book  at  hand,  and  are  all  the 
fresher  and  more  likely  to  attract  and  hold  attention 
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if  chosen  from  a  book  with  which  the  learners  are 
then  and  there  occupied.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
every  exercise  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  add  to  the 
examples  given  a  certain  number  taken  from  whatever 
standard  book  of  literature  his  class  may  be  engaged 
with  at  the  time. 

We  commence  our  exercises  by  calling  the  pupil's 
attention  to  the  words  in  a  sentence,  and  bid  him 
observe  their  meaning,  that  is  what  they  tell  us.  We 
point  out  that  tJiese  meanings  may  be  divided  into  eight 
general  classes,  and  the  words  therefore  into  the  same 
number.  Thus,  one  word  tells  us  the  name  of  a  thing, 
another  what  a  thing  does,  and  so  on.  These  classes 
we  call  parts  of  speech.  We  commence,  of  course, 
with  the  very  simplest  of  simple  sentences,  taking 
them  from  any  book,  or  making  them  up  as  we  go 
along.  We  then  point  out  that  a  word  has  not  always 
the  same  kind  of  meaning  whenever  it  is  used,  and 
that  therefore  it  cannot  invariably  belong  to  the  same 
part  of  speech.  Hence,  when  we  want  to  state  the 
part  of  speech  to  which  a  word  belongs,  we  see  that 
we  must  first  decide  what  it  tells  us  in  the  sentence 
we  are  considering,  and  then  draw  our  conclusion 
rdingly.  The  pupil  having  been  well  exercised  in 
arranging  the  words  of  sentences  in  the  various  rla- 
callcd  "  noun"  "verb"  "adjective"  &c.,  we  next  lead 
him  to  observe  that  groups  of  words  who>e  meanings 
are  closely  united,  and  which  we  call  phrases,  very 
often,  when  taken  together,  perform  the  same  duties 
that  words  performed  in  the  nrst  exercise ;  and  that, 
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therefore,  when  we  have  decided  what  that  duty  is, 
i.e.  what  they  tell  us  in  the  sentence,  we  may  arrange 
phrases  in  the  same  classes  in  which  we  arranged 
words.  We  thus  get  "  noun-phrases"  "  verb-phrases" 
"adjective-phrases"  &c.  To  prove  this  conclusively, 
the  teacher  should  take  an  ordinary  simple  sentence, 
and  substitute  for  its  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  &c., 
equivalent  phrases;  and  then  take  sentences  con- 
taining noun-phrases,  verb-phrases,  &c.,  and  substitute 
for  its  phrases  equivalent  nouns,  verbs,  &c.  Then  we 
pass  on  and  show  by  the  same  method  that  groups  of 
words  forming  complete  sense  by  themselves,  and  which 
we  call  sentences,  may  in  the  same  way,  in  an  extended 
statement,  do  the  duty  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs;  and,  when  they  do  so,  may  therefore  be 
classed  as  noun-sentences ^  adjective-sentences,  and  adverb- 
sentences. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  words  of  a  sentence, 
or  their  equivalents,  individually.  We  next  turn  to 
treat  of  them  collectively  as  forming  a  statement.  We 
find  that  a  simple  statement  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  :  i .  That  about  which  we  make  the  statement ; 
2.  The  statement  we  make  about  it.  The  former  we 
call  the  subject ;  the  latter  the  predicate.  Then  we 
show  how  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  may  be 
divided  up  into  their  component  parts,  and  that  the 
most  important  word  in  the  predicate,  the  verb,  often 
requires  a  noun  to  complete  its  sense.  This  noun  we 
call  the  object.  And  so  we  must  proceed  until  the 
whole  system  of  simple  analysis  is  explained.  Then 
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follow  the  exercises.  In  a  highly-inflected  language 
analysis  is  not  of  very  great  service  to  us,  because  the 
terminations  of  the  words  mark  their  relations  to  one 
another  clearly  enough.  But  English  has  lost  nearly 
all  its  inflexions,  and  it  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  logical  relations  of  the  component  parts 
of  a  sentence,  lest  the  plan  on  which  a  sentence  is 
built  up  should  escape  our  notice  altogether. 

So  far  we  have  shown  how  the  Parts  of  Speech  and 
Analysis  are  to  be  treated,  and  how  we  mean  the 
exercises  on  them  to  be  used.  We  now  take  each 
separate  part  of  speech,  and  examine  it  more  carefully 
by  itself  to  learn  what  we  can  about  its  own  special 
forms  and  classes. 

NOUN.— A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name  ;  and  as 
names  are  not  all  of  one  kind,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  designate  things  in  general,  or  particular  things, 
or  merely  ideas,  so  nouns  are  not  all  of  the  same 
kind,  or  class.  We  first  then  point  out  the  classes 
in  which  nouns  may  be  grouped,  and  show  how  to 
.u;roup  them  by  deciding  what  kind  of  thing  or  idea 
they  name.  We  then  treat  of  gender,  and  show  in 
what  it  really  consists;  then  of  number;  and  lastly  of 
the  possessive  case  \  omitting  to  set  exercises  where  it 
is  obvious  to  every  teacher  what  they  should  be,  and 
where  they  are  easily  procurable  from  any  grammar  or 
from  any  book. 

ADJECTIVE. — In  the  case  of  adjectives  we  show 
that  they  may  be  grouped  in  classes  according  to  the 
kind  of  way  in  which  they  distinguish  or  describe 
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,  nouns,  and  on  this  an  exercise  is  set.  We  have  then 
to  consider  their  inflexions  for  comparison,  and  we 
leave  the  exercise  to  be  framed  by  the  teacher. 

PRONOUN. — The  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of 
a  noun.  We  point  out  that  there  are  five  kinds, 
according  to  the  ways  in  which  they  are  used  in  the 
place  of  nouns,  and  that  the  personal  and  relative 
pronouns  are  made  definite  by  their  reference  to  some 
noun  expressed  or  understood ;  that  the  demonstrative 
is  also  made  definite  by  the  general  sense  of  its  refer- 
ence ;  while  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns 
have  no  such  distinct  reference.  We  have  then  to 
consider  the  inflexions  of  the  personal  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  to  make  quite  clear  what  we  mean  by 
case.  The  nominative  and  objective  are  best  explained 
by  reference  to  analysis,  and  by  substituting  pronouns 
for  nouns  in  simple  sentences  ;  the  dative,  or  indirect 
objective,  by  a  reference  to  the  indirect  object  of 
analysis,  and  by  showing  that  we  can  insert  the  pre- 
position to  or  for  before  the  pronoun  when  used  in 
this  case.  A  mixed  exercise  is  set  on  all  these 
points. 

VERB. — The  question  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  having  been  discussed  under  the  head  ot 
analysis,  we  have  first  to  consider  the  inflexions,  and 
to  explain  what  we  mean  by  voice,  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  person.  Voice  is  best  explained  by  changing  such 
a  statement  as  "  Henry  struck  John  "  into  the  equiva- 
lent statement,  "  John  was  struck  by  Henry,"  and  by 
pointing  out  in  this  way  that  in  the  first  case  the 
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subject  of  the  verb  is  active,  i.e.  acts,  in  the  second 
the  subject  is  pas,  is  acted  on,  and  how  the 

verb  shows  this.  With  regard  to  mood,  we  should 
first  point  out  the  indicative  and  the  imperative  by  the 
help  of  simple  sentences ;  we  must  then  explain  the 
nature  of  a  dependent  sentence  by  showing  by  means  of 
examples  that  its  statement  is  not  meant  as  true  in 
itself,  but  that  it  depends  on  the  statement  in  another 
sentence,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  subjunctive  mood. 
(See  Eng.  Gram.  Primer,  §  63.)  An  exercise  is  set 
on  these  points.  Then  we  must  notice  \\\t  past  tenses, 
and  divide  our  verbs  into  strong  and  weak  conju- 
gations, and  show  clearly  how  to  distinguish  them. 
Lastly,  we  explain  the  real  nature  of  auxiliary  verbs, 
and  set  a  mixed  exercise  for  the  teacher  and  pupil 
to  discuss. 

In  connection  with  verbs  we  have,  however,  yet  two 
other  matters  to  consider,  viz.  participles,  and  the  so- 
called  infinitive  mood.  These  are  fully  treated  in  the 
headings  to  the  exercises  which  next  follow. 

ADVERB. — Adverbs,  like  so  many  of  the  other  parts 
of  speech,  have  first  to  be  divided  into  their  classes. 
We  have  also  to  show  that  they  are  formed  from 
words  which  commonly  belong  to  other  parts  of 
speech.  The  difficulties  which  occur  in  treating  them 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  heading  to  the  exercise  on 
them. 

PREPOSITION. — The  classes  into  which  prepositions 
may  be  divided  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  of  any 
practical  service.  We  must  explain  clearly  their  nature 
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and  use,  and  then  treat  each  independently,  according 
to  the  duty  it  performs  in  the  sentence  in  question. 

CONJUNCTION. — The  same  remark  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  classes  of  conjunctions.  We  must 
explain  their  nature  and  use,  and  then  treat  them  in 
connection  with  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

INTERJECTION. — Interjections  are  simply  exclama- 
tions, and  require  no  special  treatment. 

Let  us  add  it  here,  as  a  general  direction,  that  each 
part  of  speech  should  be  treated,  as  far  as 
possible,  as  forming  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
not  as  an  isolated  word. 

WORD-MAKING. — On  this  subject  we  have  expressed 
ourselves  very  fully  in  the  body  of  this  book.  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  language,  and  the  increased 
facility  in  its  use  which  a  pupil  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
in  studying  this  subject,  will,  we  hope,  prevent  the 
teacher's  passing  it  over.  The  exercises,  for  which  we 
set  models,  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 

SYNTAX. — The  analysis  of  simple  sentences  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  chief  rules  of  syntax.  These, 
in  the  case  of  the  English  language,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  most  of  its  inflexions,  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 
It  should  be  carefully  pointed  out  what  a  very  im- 
portant part  is  played  by  the  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence ;  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  shifting  about 
the  words  of  a  simple  sentence,  and  showing  what  are 
their  possible  and  what  their  impossible  positions  if  we 
wish  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly.  Clearness  of  expres- 
sion is,  indeed,  the  chief  point  we  have  to  attend  to. 
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Ambiguity  is  as  much  a  fault  of  syntax  as  a  false 
concord,  ^yfhe  exercise  consists  of  a  mixed  selection 
of  good  and  bad  sentences  taken  from  the  works  of 
d  writers,  and  should  be  very  carefully  dis- 
cussed— not  condemned  or  sanctioned  hurriedly. 

PARSING. — Parsing  consists  in  giving  a  full  account 
of  each  word  in  a  sentence  separately — stating  what 
part  of  speech  it  is,  its  class,  in  what  state  it  is,  and 
why  it  is  in  that  state.  Full  directions  are  given  in  the 
proper  place,  and  the  exercises  may  be  chosen  from 
those  already  given,  or  from  the  pages  of  any  book 
with  which  the  pupil  is  occupied. 

The  following  exercises  are  intended  to  be  used 
with  Dr.  Morris's  "  English  Grammar  Primer."  But 
they  may  also  be  used  independently,  or  with  any 
other  grammar. 

The  examples  are  taken,  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, from  the  works  of  established  modern  writers, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  colloquial  phrases  added 

hich  may  prove  useful  in  keeping  the  pupil  in  mind 

a  very  important  fact  he  is  only  too  likely  *o  forget 
when  studying  grammar.  The  fact  we  wish  him  to 
remember  is  this— that  language  is  meant  primarily 
to  be  spoken,  and  only  lives  and  grtnvs  by  being  spoken ; 
while  literature  or  written  language,  having  no  power 
of  growth  in  itself,  serves  only  to  record  the  expression 
of  thought  and  the  forms  of  speech,  and  acts  as  a 
check — sometimes  useful,  sometimes  not — on  the  exu- 
berance of  speech.  There  is  nothing  unprinfifleti 
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in  a  colloquial  phrase.  The  pupil  may,  too,  in  this 
way  be  reminded  that  language  was  not  made  to 
accord  with  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  grammar  tc 
accord  .  with  and  register  the  habits  of  language. 
Grammar  is  a  science,  an  inquiry  into  what  is,  not 
a  statute  or  Act  of  Parliament  which  orders  what 
shall  be.  To  learn  to  speak  and  write,  therefore,  in 
the  best  and  ablest  way  a  man  or  a  boy  must  attend 
to  and  copy  the  speech  of  the  best  educated  about 
him,  and  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  works 
of  the  best  authors,  for  Grammar  cannot  help  him  in 
this,  and  does  not  pretend  to  do  so. 

RICHARD  MORRIS. 

H.    COURTHOPE   BOWEN. 


October,   1877. 


EXERCISES. 

>E  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  English 
Grammar  for  the  first  time  would  do  well  perhaps  to 
omit  for  that  time  the  consideration  of  the  "  relation 
of  English  to  other  languages  "  (§§  1-5).  For  ad- 
vanced pupils  the  teacher  should  illustrate  his  lessons 
on  this  subject  by  reference  to  an  etymological  dic- 
tionary,* and  should  require  such  pupils  to  collect 
still  further  illustrations  for  themselves  from  the  same 
source. 

When,  proceeding  to  Orthography,  the  teacher  treats 
of  "sounds  and  letters"  (§§  7-10),  he  cannot  too 
frequently  remind  his  pupils  of  the  difference  between 
the  sound  and  the  name  of  a  letter.  He  should  require 
his  pupils  to  give  orally  several  examples  of  words  in 
which  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  diphthongs  occur,  and 
of  words  in  which  a  change  in  the  sound  of  one  or 
more  of  the  consonants  is  to  be  remarked ;  or  he 
may  dictate  examples,  or  write  them  on  the  black 
board,  and  require  his  pupils  to  note  the  peculiarities, 
and  then  to  arrange  the  words  in  groups  according  to 
these  peculiarities. 

*  Chambers's  Etym.  Eng.  Diet,  is  generally  sound,  and  is  not 

expensive. 
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For  example — "Arrange  the  following  words  accord- 
ing to  their  vowel  sounds  and  diphthongs  :  alms,  bat> 
set,  wool,  sigh,  sow,  &c." 

"  Note  any  peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
following  :  pass^  stabs%  hacked,  blessed,  &c.'' 


THE    DETTOTTIONS     OF    THE    PARTS    OF 
SPEECH. 


AT  the  very  outset  of  grammar  we  ha*-e  to  do  with 
definitions.  The  pupil  has  to  learn  the  fact  that  the 
words  of  a  sentence  can  be  divided  into  eight  classes, 
each  of  which  has  its  definition  ;  and  he  is  only  too 
commonly  required  simply  to  acquiesce  in,  and 
commit  to  memory,  this  fact  and  these  definitions. 
But  the  teacher,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  task- 
master, will  at  once  recognise  the  faultiness  of  such  a 
plan,  which  only  exercises  the  memory,  and  in  no 
way  draws  out  the  thinking  powers.  The  proper 
method  to  pursue,  in  grammar  as  in  geometry,  is  to 
place  the  matters  which  require  definition  before  the 
pupil,  to  examine  with  him  their  properties  and  pecu- 
liarities, to  induce  him  to  state  the  facts  concerning 
them,  and  gradually  with  his  aid  to  formulate  the 
moit  concise  and  complete  definitions. 

The  following  lesson,  which  is  carefully  described 
throughout,  will  show  how  this  may  best  be  done  for 
the  Parts  of  Speech  of  English  Grammar. 
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LESSON. 

1.  We  first  choose,  and  write  clearly  on  the  black- 
board, some  such  sentence  as  the  following  : 

"  The  cruel  boy  twice  struck  his  dog  Prince  sharply 
with  the  three  stones  which  he  found  in  John's  bag ; 
and  this  was  a  very  spiteful  action." 

2.  We   then  go   through   the   sentence,   word   by 
word,  requiring  the  pupils  to  state  what  each  word 
tells   us  in  the  sentence.     We  ask  them  to  compare 
" t/ie  cruel  boy  twice  struck,  &c.,"  with  "cruel  boy 
twice   struck,   &c.,"   then  with   "a  cruel  boy,   &c.,'; 
" that  cruel  boy,  &c.,';  "any  cruel  boy,  &c." — and  so 
on,  till  they  see  clearly  that  "the"jpoints  out  "boy" 

First)  as  we  see,  leaving  out  the  word  in  question, 
and  then  substituting  other  words  for  it. 

So  with  "  cruel."  We  bid  them  compare  "  the 
cruel  boy  twice  struck,  &c,,"  with  "the  boy  twice 
struck,  &c.,"  then  with  "  the  kind  boy  twice  struck, 
&c.,"  "the  good  boy,  &c.,"  "the  big  boy,  £c.,"  "the 
bad  boy,  &c." — and  so  on,  till  they  see  clearly  that 
"  cruel  "  tells  us  what  sort  of  "  boy  twice  struck." 

"Boy."  Compare  "the  cruel  boy  twice  struck, 
&c.,"  with  "  the  cruel  twice  struck,  &c.  ;"  then  with 
"  the  cruel  girl  twice  struck,  &c.,"  "  the  cruel  man, 
£c.,"  "the  cruel  woman,  &c.,"  and  so  on.  Thus 
they  see  that  "  boy  "  tells  us  the  name  of  the  person, 
who  " tivice  struck" 

"  Twice."  Compare  "  the  cruel  boy  twice  struck, 
&c.,"  with  "the  cruel  boy  struck,  '&c.;"  then  with 
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"  the  cruel  boy  once  struck,  &:c.,"  "  the  cruel  boy  never 
>truck,  &c.,"  and  so  on.     Thus  they  see  that  "  tv, 
tells  us  how  often  "  the  cruel  boy  struck" 

"  Struck."     Compare  "  the  cruel   boy  twice  struck 

his  dog,   &c.,"  with   "  the  cruel  bay  twice  his  dog, 

,''  then  with  "the  cruel  boy  twice  frightened  his 

dog,  &c.,"  and  so  on.     Thus  they  see  that  "  struck  " 

tells  us  what  "  the  cruel  boy  "  did. 

"  His."  Compare  "  the  cruel  boy  twice  struck  his 
dog,  &c.,"  with  "  the  cruel  boy  twice  struck  dog,  &c.," 
then  with  "  the  cruel  boy  twice  struck  my  dog,  &c.," 
"that  dog,  &c.,"  "  Henry's  dog,  &c.,"  "the  dog,  &c.," 
and  so  on.  Thus  they  see  that  "his"  points  out,  or 
tells  us  which  "  dog." 

We  then  ask  whether  we  have  already  considered 
any  word  which  "points  out."  The  answer  is  "yes, 
the.n  Therefore,  we  say,  "  his  "  and  "  the  "  must  be 
classed  together,  for  they  tell  us  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

"  Dog."  Compare  "  the  cruel  boy  twice  struck  his 
dog  Prince,  &c.,M  with  "  the  cruel  boy  twice  struck 
Prince,  \c  .,"  then  with  "the  cruel  boy  twice  struck 
his  cat  Prince,  &c.,"  and  so  on.  Thus  they  see 
that  "dog"  tells  the  name  of  what  "the  cruel  boy 


str*< 

We 
alrea 


We  ask  again  whether  there  is  any  word  we  have 
ady  considered  which  tells   us  a  "name."     The^ 
answer  is  "  boy."     Therefore  "dog  "  and  "  boy  "  must 
be  classed  together  ;  for  they  tell  us  the  same  sort  of 
thing. 

The  teacher  will  now  see  clearly  how  to  proceed 
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with  the  remaining  words  ;  so  we  shall  only  state  the 
results  we  arrive  at,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  next  stage 
of  the  lesson : 

"  Prince " — tells  us  the  name  of  the  " dog"  There- 
fore "  Prince,"  "  dog,"  and  "  boy  "  must  be 
classed  together. 

"  Sharply  " — tells  us  how  "  the  cruel  boy  struck  his 
dog." 

«  With  "—joins  "  stones  "  to  "  struck." 

"The"— -points  out  "stones?  and  must  be  classed 
with  "  his  "  and  the  other  "  the." 

"  Three  " — tells  us  how  many  " stones" 

"  Stones  " — tells  us  the  name  of  what  "  the  cruel  boy 
struck  his  dog  with;"  therefore  it  must  be 
classed  with  "Prince,"  "dog,"  and  "boy." 

"  Which  " — stands  for  "stones"  and  joins  the  sentence 
"  he  found  in  John's  bag  "  en  to  "  the  cruel 
boy?  &c. 

«  He"— stands  for  "  boy." 

"Found"— tells  us  what  "he"  did;  therefore  it 
must  be  classed  with  "  struck." 

"In"— joins  "bag"  to  "found;"  therefore  it  must 
be  classed  with  "  with." 

"  John's  "—points  out  or  tells  us  which  bag  "  he 
found  the  stones  in;"  therefore  it  must  be 
classed  with  the  two  "  the's  "  and  "  his." 

"  Bag  " — tells  us  the  name  of  the  thing  "  in  which  he 
found  the  stones  ;"  therefore  it  must  be  classed 
with  "  stones,"  "  Prince,"  "  dog,"  and  "  boy." 
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"And  " — joins  the  sentence  "  ///is  was  a  rery  spiteful 

action  "  to  the  sentence  "  The  cruel  boy 

three  stones" 

'•  This  " — stands  for  the  name  of  what  hi  did ;  there- 
fore it  must  be  classed  with  "  he." 

11  Was  " — forms  the  words  "  a  very  spiteful  action  '' 
into  a  statement  about  "  this." 

"  A."— -points  out  "action;"  therefore  it  must  be 
classed  with  "John's,"  the  two  "the's,"  and 
"his." 

"Very"— tells  us  how  much  "spiteful." 

"  Spiteful  "—tells  us  what  sort  of  "action;"  there- 
fore it  must  be  classed  with  "  cruel." 

"  Action  " — tells  us  the  name  of  what  "  was 

spiteful ;"    therefore   it  must   be  classed  with 
"  bag,"  "  stones,"  "  Prince,"  "dog,"  and  "boy." 

3.  We  now  go  through  the  sentence  again,  and  test 
hether  the   pupils  know  what  each  word  tells  us. 

en  we  take  the  statements  of  what  the  words  tell 
s,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  words  that  telJ  is 
these  things. 

4.  Then  we  take  up  our  chalk  again,  and  ask  the 
pils  to  state  what  "  The  "  tells  us.     We  write  down 

statement,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  dictate  all  the 
words  which  can  be  gathered  under  it.      We   thus 
ive  at  the  following  results  : 


!;:>; 


JJ'cnis  which  point  out  njn:cs- 
The,  his,  the,  John's,  a. 
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Words  which  tell  us  what  sort  of  thing  we  speak  of. 
Cruel,  spiteful. 

Words  which  tell  us  the  names  of  things. 
Boy,  dog,  Prince,  stones,  bag,  action. 

Words  which  tell  us  how  often  a  thing  is  done. 

Twice. 

Words  which  tell  us  what  things  do. 
Struck,  found. 

Words  which  tell  us  how  things  are  done. 

Sharply. 
Words  which  join  words, 

With,  in. 
Words  which  tell  us  how  many  things  we  speak  of. 

Three. 
Words  which  stand  for  names,  and  join  sentences. 

Which. 

Words  which  stand  for  names. 
He,  this. 

Words  which  join  sentences. 

And. 

Words  which  form  words  into  statements. 
Was. 

Words  which  tell  us  how  much  a  thing  is 

of  a  particular  kind, 

Very. 


/  \77YC.V.v. 


5.  Having  done  this  for  some  dozen  lessons— that 
is,  for  some  dozen  sentences— the  pupils  will  recog- 
ni.^e  that  the  classes  into  which  words  may  be  divided 
are  not  unlimited  in  number.     Even  with  the  most 
ingenious  discrimination,  the  number  will  be  found 
not  to  exceed  twenty. 

6.  When  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these,  the  next  lesson  consists  in  helping  them  to  see 
that  these  classes  may  be  grouped  together  in  sets 
according  to  the  similarity  of  the  duties  their  words 
perform  in  a  sentence.     Thus :  words  which  tell  us 

7  sort  of  a  thing  ice  speak  of  in  a  certain  sense 
may  be  considered  to  point  out  the  thing ;  and  so 
ma}-  words  which  tell  us  how  many  things  ice  speak 
of.  These  three  classes  may  therefore  be  grouped 
together  under  one  head ;  and,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  may  be  given  a  name.  That  name  is 
"Adjective."*  We  have  thus  the  following  result : 


Words  which  point  out  names. 
11'twt/s  ichich  tell  us  what  sort  of 

a  thing  ice  speak  of. 

•V   which  tell  us  how  many 

things  we  speak  of. 


Are  called 
"ADJECTIVES." 


re  proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  classes  ; 

— • — • — • — 

*  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  dfriz <ation  of  "adjective." 
We  choose  it  to  mean  a  certain  thing,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient. 
The  derivation  of  -cords  comes  under  our  preceding  section, 
which,  as  we  explained,  need  not  be  attempted  at  present. 
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and  thus  arrive  at  our  eight  principal  classes  of  words, 
or  " Parts  of  Speech," 

7.  Lastly  we  have  to  consider  the  classes  of  each 
part  of  speech,  with  the  view  of  formulating  the  best 
definition  for  that  part  of  speech.  The  results  will  be 
found  stated  in  the  grammar.  The  definition  must 
include  all  the  classes  of  the  Part  of  Speech  ;  and  it 
must  be  as  clear  as  possible,  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  as  short  as  possible. 

N.B. — The  teacher  should  be  careful,  during  these  lessons, 
not  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  "  twice  "  is  the  genitive 
of  "two"  "his"  of  "  he"  and  "John's"  of  "John"  and  such- 
like matters.  These  must  be  left  till  he  comes  to  treat  of  eacli 
particular  part  of  speech  by  itself.  All  he  has  to  do  here  is  to 
help  his  pupils  to  see  and  to  state  what  each  word  tells  us  in  the 
sentence. 
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'HEN  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  or  the  classes  in  which 
words  are  arranged  according  to  their  uses  in  sen- 
tences, he  should  then  proceed  to  the  following  exer- 
cises. 

N.B. — Young  beginners  should  of  course  be  set  exercises  far 
simpler  than  I'.xoici-c  I.  at  first  ;  but  any  page  of  any  reading- 
book  will  supply  these.  The  kind  of  exercise,  however,  should 
be  the  same. 

Direction. — The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  make 
pupil  understand  that  in  the  English  language  a 
d  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  a  single  class  or 
'art  of  Speech,  though  it  may  be  generally  or  almost 
always  used  as  one  of  a  particular  class.  The  Part 
of  Speech  to  which  a  word  belongs  in  a  particular 
sentence  depends  entirely  upon  its  u-e — upon  what  it 
tells  us — in  that  sentence,  and,  apart  from  its  sentence, 
it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  part  of 
ech.  The  pupil  should  be  made  to  state,  first, 
t  the  word  tells  us,  and  then  to  name  its  class  or 
of  Speech. 

Example, — "  On    the   wild   New-England    shore." 
'*.;igland  tells  us  which  shore,  therefore  it  is  an 
adjective. 
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EXERCISE  I. 

State  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  the  following  sentences 
of  each  of  the  ivords  printed  in  italics  : 

1.  Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

2.  When  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow. 

3.  The  thunder  afar  roused  up  the  soldier. 

4.  Each  foeman  drew  his  battle  blade. 

5.  JTis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war  clouds  rolling  dun. 

6.  She  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans. 

7.  We  saw  no  more  of  them  that  day. 

8.  When  her  barbarous  sons  came  like  a  deluge  on 

the  south. 

9.  To  equal  which  the  tallest  pine  were  but  a  wand. 

10.  Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

1 1.  But  see  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill. 

1 2.  All  heart-broke,  I  heard  her  say. 

13.  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

14.  Not  a  soldier  discharged  "his  farewell  shot. 

15.  The  torrid  clime  smote  on  him  sore  besides. 

1 6.  When  the  British  warrior  queen,  &c. 

17.  In  all  Q{  good 
Found  there,  it  sees  but  ^«ww*-granted  types 
Qtgood  and  beauty. 

1 8.  What  more  eggs  were  with  the  two. 

19.  Ellie  went  home,  sad  and  slow. 

20.  (Love)  hath  its  food  served  up  in  earthenware. 

21.  It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with,  hand  in  hand, 
Through  the  everydayness  of  this  work-day  world 

22.  Yet  letting  not  one  heart-beat  go  astray 
From  beauty's  law  of  plainness  and  content. 
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23.  Life  in  the  chill  wind  shivers  bare  and  leafless, 
\  love  that  shall  be  new  and  fresh  each  hour 
the  sweet  coming  of  the  evening  star. 

25.  Then  they  praised  him  soft  and  / 

26.  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead. 

27.  There  to  put  away  all  isrong. 

28.  Then  lie  will  arise  so /#/<•, 

I  .shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 

With  a  JVJT  I  must  not  say — 
Nathless,  maiden  brave,  "Farewell? 
I  will  utter  and  dissemble — 

"  Light  to-morrow  with  to-day." 

29.  And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for-ever 

one  grand  sweet  song. 

30.  All  that  is  shall  be  turned  to  was. 

31.  All  the  hollow  deep  of  hell  resounded. 

32.  Do  you  think  \fable  with  you. 

33.  They  askance  their  eyes. 

34.  The  Jews'  coats  were  collared  above. 

35.  The  cruel'st  she  alive.  .  .  . 

36.  I'll  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he  that  stops 

my  way. 

37.  All  ihefo/is  in  fairest  ladies'  mouths.  .  .  . 

38.  The  effect  of  thine  o-ycs  was  strange. 

39.  This  sorrowful  heigho  fell  on  my  ear. 

40.  Be  ;;///;;/  until  I  return. 

41.  And  hem  when  he  should  groan. 

42.  And  hems  and  beats  her  heart. 
3.  Farthest  from  him  is  best. 

^4.  This  was  my  happy  triumph  morning. 

15.  Here  we  may  reign  secure. 

46.  Thus  at  the  last  must  figure  Luria  then! 

17.  I  was  weary  with  wandering. 

\S.  Heavens  !  how  dull  he  is. 

49.  The  old  she  goat  seemed  uneasy  in  her  mind. 
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50,  Address  him  with  care ;  do  not  thou  him  for  the 

world. 
5  r.  You  fine  down    your   distinction   till    there  is 

nothing  left. 

52.  I  second  your  proposal. 

53.  Considering  all  things,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 

failed. 

54.  Pending  the  enquiry  she  retired  to  France. 

55.  Providing  these  things  turn  out  so,  you  will  win. 

56.  Take  any  number,  twenty  suppose. 

57.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  seemed  of  no  con- 

sequence to  him. 

58.  His  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on  the  great  hereafter. 

59.  The  day  before  was  rainy,  and  so  was  the  day  after. 

60.  You  therefore  every  statement  I  make. 

6 1.  The  ins  and  intos,  the  bys  and  ofs,  were  terribly 

confused. 

62.  The  ^/-houses  caught  fire. 

63.  He  put  on  his  cver-coat. 

64.  She  spoke  in  under-tones. 

65.  .//"me  no  ifs. 

66.  He  was  an  only  son. 

67.  They  were  as  alike  as  they  could  be. 

68.  The  ayes  were  declared  to  have  it  amidst  loud 

hurrahs. 

69.  He  pooh-poohed  all  their  'sdeaths  and  jingoes. 

70.  He  bowled  only  six  overs,  with  seven  byes. 

71.  Knowledge   is   the  wing  wherewith  we   fly  to 

heaven. 

72.  I  like  to  see  her  just  like  this  ; 

For  in  like  mood  I  do  not  know  her  like. 

73.  Round  the  rocks  they  ran,  where  the  round  bay, 
Swerving  round  gently,  rounds  the  rugged  shore. 

74.  Full  many  rounds    they    ran,  and    still    cried 

"  round  ln 
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75-   If  thou  thoitcst  him  some,  thrice  it  will  not  be  amiss. 

76.  No  man   whosoever  has  united  more   perfectly 

pure  virtue  and  lofty  wisdom. 

77.  Like  will  to  like. 

f8.  He  was  an  old  salt,  as  tough  and  indeed  zs  salt 

as  if  he  had  slept  in  salt  these  seven  years. 
).  Perhaps  the  natives  had  tried  to  salt  him  once, 
and  he  had  escaped.     Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
christened  him  Tom  Salt  there  and  then. 

50.  I  have  no  silver  with  me,  but  only^/  and  notes. 

51.  I  must  leave  the  silver  spoons  out  of  my  list, 

and  get  my  man  to  silver  over  the  old  ones. 
\.  Pasty  thou   art  all  to  me,  and  Future  naught. 

J\ist  hope  I  have  lived,  for  my  noonday  is 

past. 

The/™/  years  went/^/  in  a  long  sad  train. 
D'ye  know  that  man  yonder!     Yonder  man  that 

owns  the  house  there  and  the  tree,  \v. 
"  That  there  man's  a  fool,"  observed  Sally. 
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Direction. — In  the  following  sentences  the  pupil  is 
to  state  with  regard  to  the  phrase  what  he  has  stated 
in  Exercise  I.  with  regard  to  the  word,  viz.  what  it  tells 
us  in  the  sentence,  and  then  name  its  Part  of  Speech. 

Example. — "  She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world" 
Of  the  infant  world  tells  us  what  sort  of  goddess,  there- 
fore it  is  an  adjective  phrase. 

N.B. — The  pupil  should  notice  that  though  a  phrase  may  be 
grammatically^  an  attribute  to  a  word  or  another  phrase,  it  may 
logically  contain  a  more  prominent  idea.  For  example,  in  "  deep 
in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale,"  or  in  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  for  ever,"  of  a  vale,  and  of  beauty  are  grammatically  adjective- 
phrases  to  sadness  and  thing  respectively,  but  logically  they  con- 
tain ideas  more  prominent  than  sadness  and  thing. 


EXERCISE  II. 

State  the  Parts  of  Speech  of  each  of  the  phrases 
printed  in  italics. 

1.  Abou  Ben  Adhem— may  his  tribe  increase  ! — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  twilight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel. 

2.  It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

3.  The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways. 

4.  It  is  not  poetry  at  all. 

5.  It  can  be  understood  only  when  heard. 

6.  For  Love  is  blind  but  with  the  fleshly  eye. 

7.  Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gaily, 

8.  It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with. 


p.  Who  sang  cheerly  all  day  long. 
10.  The  clock  struck  the  hour/'/-  retiring. 
i  i.  We  steadfastly  ga/cd  on  the  fare  of  the  dead. 

12.  We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

13.  Look  on  all  these  living  priL 

14.  Rushed  A>  A////V,  fought,  and  died. 

Resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 
if-.    I  kneel  here/'/' ///_!'.;/•  • 
17.    He  shall  love  me  without  guile. 

\iul  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door. 

19.  They  love  to  see  the  jlaming  j, 

He  hears  tJie  parson  pray  and  preach. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mothers  rcice, 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  i;ijifs  apose. 
23.    1  larmony  (shall  be)  the  path  to  fame. 

\Iakc  life  .  .   .  one  \\i  song. 

25.    I  am  set  to  light  the  ground. 

20.  The  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  t/ie  anthem  of  the  free. 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Dear  common  flower,  that  growest  beside  the 
way, 

•ng  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. 
You  reckon  yourself  ct  privileged  person. 

30.  The  humour  of  the  time  judged  every  effort  of 

the  muse  a  crime. 

31.  She  was  forced  to  own  herself  my  : 

32.  YoUJ  >vy  yourself  a  spy. 

33.  Towards  the  latter  she  declared  herself  inexorable. 

34.  Kv'n  silent  night //w/<//m  my  soul  immortal. 

35.  My  penitential  stripes have  purchased 

heaven  and/'vr««/my  title  good. 
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36.  The  air  feels  sharp  this  morning. 

37.  Attention  /^/them  mute. 

38.  Who  could  make  you  a  bishop. 

39.  I  dub  thee  knight. 

40.  His  eloquence  had  struck  them  dumb. 

41.  The  hyssop  doth  tree  it  in  Judaea. 

42.  I  who  ^0ztf  Egypt-rivered  this  map  to  purpose. 

43.  Here  is  something  to  eat. 

44.  He  counts  the  years  to  come. 

45.  Thou  teachest  me  to  think. 

46.  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

47.  With  God  there  is  no  shall  be,  no  was. 

48.  In  spite  of&\\  the  world  I  will  be  brave. 

49.  Owing  to  this  report  I  retired. 

50.  They  strove  to  be   good  to  the  end  that  they 

might  be  happy. 

51.  I  looked  in  on  him  as  I  came  from  school. 

52.  The  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy 's  height. 

53.  It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  \\vn\from  his  place. 

54.  The  sullen  rear 

Was,  with  its  stored  thunder,  labouring  up. 

55.  Thy  sharp  lightning,  in  unpractised  hands, 
Scorches  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 

56.  A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 
By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity  spreading  a  shade. 

57.  They  loved  the  rests  in  noonday  heat. 

58.  Give  him  this  instead  of  that. 

59.  We  could  \Kwzfancied  them  the  tracks  of  water- 

fairies. 

60.  The  butterflies  with  outspread  wings  slept  upon 

the  glossy  leaves. 

6 1.  I  am  going  a  long  way. 

62.  Who  among  the  whole  chattering  crowd  can  tell 

me. 
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63.  The  curse  of  quarrelsomeness,  of  hat^I  c  gainst 

ei'ery  man,  was  inflicted  on  the  children  of 
the  desert. 

64.  It  is  not  a  time^r  adulation. 

>5.  The  England  of  Domesday  Book,  the  England  of 
the  Curfew  and  the  Forest  Laws  has  become 
the  England  we  know. 

>6.  He  falls,  like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope  again. 

67.  This  once  known,  I  shall  soon  return. 

68.  Now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower  there  lies 

A  tear  some  dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain. 
She  faded  like  a  cloud  that  had  outwept  its  rain. 
•i.  Conscience,  her  first  law  broken,  wounded  lies. 

72.  Thou  knowest  what  a  thing  is  poverty  cwiong 

the  fallen  on  evil  days. 

73.  That  arose  from  the  fear  of  my  cousin  hearing  of 

these  matters. 

74.  Mr.   Pecksniff  having  been  comforted  internally, 

they  sat  down. 

75.  The  melting  Phoebe  stood  wringing  her  hands. 

76.  I'll  have  thee  hanged  to  feed  the  c> 
"].   Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

78.  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

79.  The  story  was  by  tradition  affirmed  to  be  truth. 

80.  He  came  as  a  flash,  and  vanished  in  a  dream. 
Si.  The  House  was  very  fuller  a  first  night. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  considering  all  things. 
>3.  This  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
>4.   Through  the  dark  clouds  the  summit  of  the  hill 
was  still  visible. 

85.  The  Turks  are  bold  in  spite  of  all  their  crimes. 

86.  Hoping  past  hope  is  what  men  call  despair. 

87.  Deep  in  the  buried  wisdom  of  ttie  past  he  was. 
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Direction. — In  the  following  exercise  the  pupil  is 
to  state  wkh  regard  to  sentences  what  he  has  stated  in 
Exercise  I.  with  regard  to  words,  and  in  Exercise  II. 
with  regard  to  phrases,  viz.  what  each  sentence  tells  us, 
and  then  name  its  Part  of  Speech. 

Example. — "As  we  stood  watching,  a  breeze  from 
the  eastward  dived  into  the  basin  of  the  bay."  "As 
we  stood  watching"  tells  us  when  the  breeze  dived, 
therefore  it  is  an  adverb  sentence, 


N.B. — The  caution  given  above  with  regard  to  the  phrase^ 
applies  almost  equally  to  the  subordinate  sentence. 


EXERCISE  III. 

State  the  Parts  of  Speech  of  each  of  the  sentences 
printed  in  italics. 

1.  Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best. 

2.  (Three  wives)  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went 

down. 

3.  And  bright  (be)  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God. 

4.  She  answered  :  "  Seven  arc  we" 

5.  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  "  was 

Nelson's  motto  that  day. 

6.  Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you. 

7.  Once  a  dream  did  weave  a  shade 
O'er  my  angel-guarded  bed, 
That  an  emmet  lost  its  way, 
Where  on  grass  methought  I  lay- 
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S.    IJiit  I  s.uv  a  glow-worm  near, 

//"//('  replied :  "  M'hat  wailing  wight 

Calls  the  watchman  of  the  night  I 

I  am  set  to  light  the  ground 

ll'hile  the  beetle  goes  his  round" 
9.  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes  y 

They  true-hearted  came. 

10.  Amidst  the  storms  they  sang 
Till  the  stars  'heard  and  the  sea. 

11.  Yes,  call  that  holy  ground, 

Which  first  their  brai'c  feet  trod  ! 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

12.  He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

7/'.v  ///  her  grave  sJie  lies. 

13.  Then  think  I  ...  of  meadows  where  in  sun  the 

cattle  gr 
i.}.    And  I  .  .  .  listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing. 

15.  Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
( )  er  the  grave  -where  0UT  hero  we  buried. 

1 6.  We  thought  ....  how  ....  the  stranger  would 

tread  oer  his  head. 

17.  Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words  bending  as  he 

\M  the  chords. 

1 8.  But  my  lover  will  not  prize 
All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in, 
}Vhen  he  gazes  on  my  face. 

19.  A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it  seeks. 

20.  He  is  as  good  as  he  is  strong. 

21.  I  know  where  he  is. 

22.  They  held  a  consultation  as  to  how  they  should 

act. 

23.  I  was  certain  fie  would  die. 

?.\.   My  uncle  has  no  idea  that  I  am  here. 
25.  This  is  a  proof  that  he  ncccr  came. 
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26.  We  felt  again  the  fear  that  he  was  dead. 

27.  What's  the  natural  cause 

Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full  moon  ever,  but  the  half? 

28.  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee. 

29.  It  argues  in  what  good  plight  and  constitution  the 

body  is. 

30.  I  am  going  a. long  way 
To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly. 

31.  For  now  I  see  the  true  eld  times  are  dead, 

When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance. 

32.  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

33.  Still  he  dreams  at  midnight  that  the  little  guiding 

hand  is  locked  within  his  own. 

34.  If  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off\\.  is  only  by  what 

is  gross  or  what  is  extraordinary. 

35.  It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place. 

36.  There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 
As  if  calamity  had  but  begun. 

37.  Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

38.  For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel. 

39.  Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

40.  She  weeps  still,  as  she  did  then,  the  memory  of 

her  lord. 

41.  What  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before. 

42.  And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

43.  He  wisely   withheld   rebuke,   wJiere  rebuke  and 

advice  would  have  been  equally  unavailing. 

44.  The  coffin  now  only  waited  the  father  to  support 

the  head,  as  is  customary. 
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45.  Re,  as  thou  hast  ever  been,  kind,  benignant,  easy 

to  be  entreated. 

46.  The  king  iked  his  eyes  on  this  emblem,  as  if 

about  to  kneel. 

47.  To  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  grossness  cf  his 

superstition  induced  him. 

Where  a  man  is  otherwise  unobjectionable,  I  would 
not  look  with  too  curious  a  jealousy  at  his 
boots. 

49.  It  is  evident  that  the  man  for  such  a  post  s/iould 

be  bra  re. 

50.  In  every  light  he  was  a  fine  subject  for  murder, 

except,  indeed,  that  he  was  lean  and  bony. 
The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than 

seven  is  a  pretty  reason. 
They  have  no  sense  of  why  they  sing. 

53.  For  those  that  ily  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 

54.  That  you  hare  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this. 

55.  She  thought  it  strange  they  did  not  come. 

56.  I  carried  her  to  bed,  where  I  laid  her  d 

57.  I  do  assure  you  /  would  offer  him  no  less. 

58.  I  have  sinned  in  that  /  have  betrayed  the  innxent 

blood. 

59.  Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared  I  knew  not. 

60.  You  have  heard  if  I  fought  bravely. 


ANALYSIS. 

To  analyse  is  to  break  up  a  sentence  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  then  to  state  the  duty  that  each 
separate  part  performs.  This  requires  no  more  know- 
ledge of  Etymology  than  the  pupil  has  so  far  gained. 
It  should  therefore  next  occupy  his  attention  as  a 
natural  sequence  to  Exercise  III.  Having  then  learnt 
something  of  the  subject  (see  "  Primer  of  English 
Grammar,"  chap,  xiii.),  he  should  proceed  to  analyse 
the  sentences  in  Exercises  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  to  which 
Exercise  IV.  is  supplementary. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  to  use  in  teaching 
analysis  : 

i  st.  Break  up  the  sentence  into  its  component 
simple  sentences  (if  there  be  any). 

2nd.   State  the  duty  performed  by  these  sentences. 

3rd.  Write  down  the  words  in  each  sentence,  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  then 
state  the  duty  they  perform. 

Example. — " I  remember  the  strange  words,  'You 
are  dreaming,'  &c.,  which  you  used  when  I  last  saw 
you." 

A. 
I  remember  the  strange  words 
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You  are  dreaming,  &c., 

C. 

Which  you  used, 

D. 

viw  you. 

Princi  nee. 

Noun  sent  to  "words"  in  A. 

Adjectival  sentence  (Demonstrative)  to  "  words  " 
in  A. 

Adverbial  sentence  (Time)  to  "used"  in  C. 

A. 

Subject. 

\ 
J)cs( -ripiive*  of  object  (Jc-  I 

monstratiTc],  \  Predicate. 

Descriptive  of  object  (kimi}.  \ 
Object.  J 

B. 

Subject. 


remember 
the 

strange 
words 


are  dreaming  Verb.     Predicate. 

C. 

You  Subject. 

which  Object.    )  prAj:.0^ 

used  Verb.       / Predlcate- 


*  A  word  i>  c.ill  hen  it  marks  out  clearly,  or 

All  adjectives  an. I  vlverbs  are  therefore 
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D. 

When  Connective,  joining  D  and  C. 

I  Subject. 

last  Descriptive  of  verb  (time).  \ 

saw  Verb.  >  Predicate. 

you  Object.  j 


EXERCISE  IV. 


1.  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man 

to  wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  Most 
High ;  whom,  although  to  know  be  life,  and 
joy  to  make  mention  of  His  Name,  yet  our 
soundest  knowledge  is  to  know  Him  not  as 
indeed  He  is,  neither  can  know  Him. 

2.  For  who  knows   not   that  Truth  is  strong  next 

to  the  Almighty  ?  She  needs  no  policies,  nor 
stratagems,  nor  licensings  to  make  her  vic- 
torious ;  those  are  the  slights  and  defences 
that  Error  useth  against  her  power.  Give  her 
but  room  enough,  and  do  not  bind  her  when 
she  sleeps,  for  then  she  speaks  not  truth  as 
the  old  Proteus  did  who  spoke  oracles  only 
when  he  was  caught  and  bound  ;  but  then 
rather  she  turns  herself  into  all  shapes  except 


descriptives.     The  terms  attribute  and  extension  are  both  clumsy 
and  inaccurate. 

"Not,"  when   used    with  a  verb,   should   be   called   simply 
"negative  of  verb. " 
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her  own,  and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice  accord- 
ing to  the  time,  until  she  be  adjured  into  her 
own  likeness. 

^.    I  cannot  tell  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
( )r  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 

I  titteth  my  derive  or  your  condition. 
.\.    Heaven  doth  with  t:>  aa  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  th<  :  for  if  our  virtues 

1  )id  not  go  forth  of  us.  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not. 

5.  What    stronger    brea.Mplate    than    a    heart    un- 

tainted ? 

Thrice  is  he  arnud  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  'ocked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

6.  Setting  aside  bia  high  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him.  and  1  spit  at  him, 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain, 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
And  meet  him  were  I  tied  to  run  afoot 
Kven  to  the  fro/en  ridges  of  the  Alps. 

7.  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  admire,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

8.  Be  this,  or  ought 

Than  tins  more  secret,  now  designed,  I  haste 
To  know ;  and,  this  once  known,  shall  soon 

return 
And  bring  you  to  the  place,   where  thou  and 

Death 
Shall  dwell  at  ease. 

9.  Once  a  dream  did  weave  a  shade 
O'er  my  angel-guarded  bed, 
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That  an  emmet  lost  its  way 
Where  on  grass  methought  I  lay. 

10.  Pitying,  I  dropp'd  a  tear, 
But  I  saw  a  glow-worm  near, 
Who  replied  :  "  What  wailing  wight 
Calls  the  watchman  of  the  night  ? 

I  am  set  to  light  the  ground 
While  the  beetle  goes  his  round  : 
Follow  now  the  beetle's  hum  ; 
Little  wanderer,  hie  thee  home  !" 

11.  Three  corpses  lie  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  goes  down, 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their 

hands, 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the 

town. 

12.  Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  trimm'd  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down; 
And  they  look'd  at  the  squall,  and  they  look'd  at 

the  shower, 
While  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged 

and  brown. 

13.  We  cannot  perceive  that  the  study  of  grammar 

makes  the  smallest  difference  in  the  speech  of 
people  who  have  always  lived  in  good  society. 

14.  When  the  fit  was  on  him  I  did  mark  how  he  did 

shake. 

15.  There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore, 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  are 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar — 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea, 

The  hills  whose  flowers  ne'er  fed  the  bee, 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen, 
Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green, 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 


: 
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I'nto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 
1 6.  We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
How  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er 

his  head. 
Dear  common  flower,  that  growest  beside  the  way, 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 

Which  children  pluck,  and  full  of  pride  uphold, 
High-hearted  buccaneers,  u'erjoyed  that  they 

An  Kldorado  in  the  grass  have  found. 
Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 

May  match  in  wealth—  ihou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer  blooms  may  be. 
And  what  d<_ .  ,  equal  those 

That  stir  the  spirit's  inward  dee' 
When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  i 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knov. 
While  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 

!d  to  all  that  might  have  been. 
You  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupe: 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thri< 

Much  pleased  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 
This  is  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  cat  the 

malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the  gr ; 

Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  can' 
Where,  as  the  bre<. 

The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways. 
But  my  lover  will  not  prize 

All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in  : 
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When  he  gazes  in  my  face 

He  will  say,  "  O  love,  thine  eyes 

Build  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in, 
And  I  kneel  here  for  thy  grace  ! " 

25.  Then,  ay,  then,  he  shall  kneel  low, 

With  the  red-roan  steed  a-near  him, 
Which  shall  seem  to  understand, 
Till  I  answer,  "  Rise  and  go  ! 

For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 
Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand." 

26.  And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  say,  I  taught  thee; 
Say  Wolsey— that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And   sounded   all   the   depths    and    shoals   of 

honour — 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 

27.  The  quick  dreams, 
The  passion-winged  ministers  of  thought, 

Who   were   his   flocks,   whom   near   the    living 

streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop  there  whence  they  sprung. 

28.  Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of 

the  south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits  till 
they  melted  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ? 

29.  Since  such  were  the  consequences  of  going  to 

law,  Tom  thought  his  father  really  blamable, 
as  his  aunts  and  uncles  had  always  said  he  was. 

30.  Maggie  hung  on  his  neck  in  rather  a  strangling 

fashion,   while   his   blue-gray  eyes   wandered 
towards  the  croft  and  the  river,   where  he 
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promised  himself  that  he  would  begirt  to  fish 
to-morrow. 

?i.  The  part  of  the  mill  she  liked  best  was  the  top- 
most story,  where  were  the  great  heaps  of 
grain,  which  she  could  sit  on  and  slide  down 
continually. 

,2.  If  the  knight  touched  his  opponent's  shield  with 
the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the  trial  of  skill  was 
made  with  what  were  called  the  arms  of 
courtesy. 

53.  The  squire's  life  was  quite  as  idle  as  his  sons', 
but  it  was  a  fiction  kept  up  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries  that  youth  was  exclusively 
the  period  of  folly. 

Seen  at  a  little  distance,  as  she  walked  across 
the  churchyard  and  down  the  village,  she 
seemed  to  be  attired  in  pure  white,  and  her 
hair  looked  like  a  dash  of  gold  on  a  lily. 

35.  She  had  told  Tom  that  she  should  like  him  to 

put  the  worms  on  her  hook  for  her,  although 
she  accepted  his  word  when  he  assured  her 
that  worms  couldn't  feel. 

36.  And  I  knew  by  childish  memories  that  she  could 

go  abroad  upon  the  winds  when  she  heard 
the  sobbing  of  litanies,  or  the  thundering  of 
organs,  and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering 
of  summer  clouds. 

37.  It  is  clear,  too,  what  must  be  gained  by  bringing 

those  whose  minds  are  fresh  and  open  to  all 
noblest  impulses  into  close  contact  with  true 
greatness,  earnest  longings,  noble  purity  and 
strength. 

38.  The  object  we  have,  or  should  have,  in  setting 

pupils  to  learn  poetry  and  prose  by  heart  is 
so  often  missed,  and  what  should  be  one  of 
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our  most  useful  means  of  education  is  so 
commonly  turned  into  a  tedious  barren  exer- 
cise for  the  memory,  that  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  teachers  to  have  the  chief 
points  of  the  subject  brought  once  more 
prominently  before  them. 

39.  Vocabulary  teaches  us  the  words,  and  grammar 

the  facts  of  language ;  but  it  is  only  the  study 
of  literature  which  can  teach  us  how  to  speak 
and  write  both  correctly  and  well. 

40.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  offering  an  opportunity  of 

such  a  study  that  this  small  book  has  been 
put  together. 


NO  I 
CLASS  I  >tf. 

DIRECTION. — In    the   following    exercise    the    pupil 
should  l)j  re-iuirjcl  to  stale  firsl  .v  /  ?/  the  noun  n 
in  the  sentence  in  question,  and  then  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  class  to  which  a 
noun  belongs  depends  entirely  upon  the  duty  it 
forms  in  each  particular  case. 

Example.—"  The  Speaker  then  ruled  that  the  House 
out  of  order." 

The  Speaker — names  a  particular  officer  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  therefore  it  is  a  proper 
noun. 
I  louse— names  a  particular  assembly,   therefore 

§it  ;  r  noun. 

Order — names   a   state   or   condition   of  being, 
therefore  it  is  an  abstract  noun. 
X.I". — The  pupil's  attention  should  be  carefully  drawn  to  the 
change  pro  luce- 1   in  a  /»vA-v-  noun  by  placing   before   i. 
definite.!'  ."   or   "  the  "  with  the  '.'.ic  plural, 

or  simply  by  making  the  proper  noun  plural  ;  in  a  ssmwsn  noun 
by  placing  "the"  before  it;  in  an  abstract  noun  by  placing 
before  it,  or  by  making  it  plural. 
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EXERCISE. 

State  the  classes  to  which  the  nouns  in  the  following 
sentences  belong : 

1.  The  dog  is  distinguished  above  all  other  animals 

for  its  faithfulness. 

2.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

3.  I  met  none  but  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys. 

4.  John  is  a  name  very  common  in  England. 

5.  The  lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us,  £c. 

6.  Many  times  he  repeated  the  words  '-'Time  and 

Eternity." 

7.  She  gave  him  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

8.  Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

9.  Here's  a  health  to  all  good  lasses. 

10.  He  was  an  Antony,  she  a  Cleopatra. 

11.  Liberality  in  him  became  a  vice. 

12.  Spenser    makes    magnanimity    the    highest   of 

virtues. 

13.  Virtue  had  gone  out  of  him. 

14.  Studies  serve  for  ornament  and  for  delight. 

15.  He  had  no  masters  but  nature  and  solitude. 

1 6.  The  duty  on  tobacco  is  very  high. 

17.  We  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

1 8.  Megara  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 

the  aspect  of  it  fills  the  beholder  with  wonder 
and  admiration. 

19.  He  was  filled  with  the  thought  of  the  joys  and 

beauties  of  life. 

20.  Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 

21.  He  forgets  that  to  excite  is  not  necessarily  ttf 

please. 


22.  I  only  heard  the  whispering  of  the  wind. 

The  beautiful  and  the  true  are  one  and  the  same. 
24.  All  the  Johns  of  history  were  unfortunate. 

!emy  "  and  the  "  Kxamincr  "  aiv 
known  papers. 

26.  To  live  the  life  of  a  Milton  seemed  his  greatest 

longing. 

27.  Some   village    Hampden,    that   with    dauntless 

breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

28.  There  he  paused,  and  ever  faintly 

Moved  the  music  down  the  wind  ; 
Whispered  words  of  singing  saintly 
Stole  in  sadness  o'er  his  mind. 

29.  The  House  then  went  into  committee. 

30.  He  saw  in  a  vision  Faith  struggling  with  demon 

Despair. 

31.  Xo  sleep  till  morn,   when  youth  and  pleasure 

meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet. 

32.  V.'ho  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

33.  "Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I. 

34.  Look  up  towards  the  higher   hills,   where  the 

waves  of  everlasting  green  roll  silently  into 
their  long  inlets  among  the  shadows  of  the 
pines. 

35.  The   miserable    inhabitants,    flying    from    their 

flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ; 
others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the 
respect  of  rank  or  sacredness  of  function — 
fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from 
wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry. 
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and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers  and 
the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses — were  swept 
into  captivity  in  an  unknown  and  hostile 
land. 

36.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  his  labour  that  he  had  no 

heart  to  turn  again  to  work. 

37.  No,  not  the  salt ;  I  said  the  salts. 

38.  I  have  no  silver  with  me,  but  only  gold  and 

notes. 

39.  I  saw  a  large  flight  of  pigeons  last  night. 

40.  Whenever  she   sent  up  any  of   her   excellent 

mushroom  sauce,  Tom  always  quoted,  "What 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

41.  I  thought  you  had  too  much  brains  to  do  such  a 

thing. 

42.  We  are  under  orders  to  march. 

43.  This  is  beyond  my  abilities,  and  does  not  come 

within  my  powers. 

44.  He  asked  an  alms. 

45.  The  gallows  after  all  will  make  amends. 

46.  Both  horse  and  foot  reached  the  pass  in  time, 

47.  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell,  &c. 

48.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

49.  She  took  great  pains  with  his  get-up. 

50=  He  studied  physics,  sitting  under  the  eaves  of 
his  cottage. 

51.  I'll  have  none  of  your  leavings. 

52.  And,  when  all  the  passions  had  fled,  poor  inqui- 

sitive little  Pandora  found  hope  had  remained 
to  comfort  her. 
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GENDER,    NUMBER,   AND  CASE  OF  NOUNS. 


vises  on  these  should  consist,  in  the  first  case,  of 

the    names  of  masculine   living    things,    the    names 

for  the  females  of  which   are  to  be  given,  and  rice 

in  the  second  case,  of  nouns  in  the  singular 

Vvlmsc  plural  is  required,  an 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  make  the  pupil 
rly  understand  the  difference  between  gender  and 
t.iammatical  gender,  being  marked  simply  by 
termination  of  the  word,  strictly  speaking  went 
of  use  in  English  when  these  distinctive  termina- 
ons  were  lost,  that  is  not  long  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  names  of  things  without  life  had  as 
much  right  to  gender  as  any  others,  though  they  had 
none  to  sex. 

At  present  gender  is  used  to  denote  the  form  of  the 
name  of  a  male  or  female  /iri/ig  thing ;  but  even  in 
this  sense  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  give  up  the 
distinctive  termination  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  the 
male,  as  in  ,;/</;//,/«/•,  &c.;  or,  again,  to  use  the  name 
f  the  male  for  both  male  and  female,  e.g.  author, 
nt,  doctor. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  also  be  called  pointedly 
the  difference  between  naturalised  nouns  used  in 
everyday  familiar  talk,  and  foreign  nouns  used  only  in 
technical  phraseology.  To  give  a  foreign  plural  to  a 
noun  which  has  been  naturalised  is  pedantic,  and 
shjows  bad  taste. 

Cases  are  the  different  forms  of  the  terminations  of 
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nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  by  which  we  denote 
the  various  relations  of  these  words  to  other  words 
in  the  same  sentence.  In  modern  English,  nouns  have 
lost  every  case  except  the  possessive  or  genitive  case. 
The  method  of  forming  this  is  too  simple  to  need 
an  exercise. 


ADJECTIVES. 
CLASSIFICATION. 

DIRECTION.— In    the   following    exercise    the    pupil 
should   be  required  to  state  first  what  the  adjective 
tells,  and  then  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  be 
in  mind  that  the  class  of  an  adjective  depends  on  the 
duty  it  performs  in  the  sentence  in  question. 

Example. — "  The  bell  tolled  from  the  neighbouring 
cathedral."  "Neighbouring"  tells  which  cathedral, 
therefore  it  is  a  demonstrative  atfjcitirc. 

EXERCISE. 


Pick  out  the  adjectives  and  adjective-phrases  from 
the  following  sentences,  and  state  to  what  classes  they 
belong : 

1.  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 

2.  I  have  had  such  real  disasters  to  lament. 

I  have  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  same  good 
fortune  will  attend  me  forever.  I  have  had 
an  affectionate  and  promising  family,  many 
friends,  few  unfriends,  and,  I  think,  no  ene- 
mies ;  and  more  fame  and  fortune  than  mere 
literature  ever  procured  for  a  man  before. 
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4.  In  these  times,  or  indeed  in  any  times,  such 

change  is  to  be  apprehended. 

5.  Such  news  will  wring  your  hearts,  and  many  a 

poor  fellow  besides  to  whom  my  prosperity 
was  daily  bread. 

6.  Here  and  there  too,  upon  some  shallow,  pebbly 

shore,  scarlet  flamingoes  stood  dreaming  knee- 
deep  on  one  leg. 

7.  The  very  butterflies  ceased  their  restless  flitting 

over  the  meadow  grass. 

8.  Each  man  worked  with  one  hand  only,  while  the 

other  hand  held  a  weapon  of  some  sort. 

9.  Any  girl,  however  inexperienced,  knows  how  to 

accept  an  offer. 

10.  Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide- 
branched  oaks,  which  had  witnessed  perhaps 
the  stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung 
their  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the 
most  delicious  greensward. 

n.  It  deals  with  the  outward  and  immediate  matter 
of  the  day,  and  with  the  inner  and  immutable 
ground  of  human  nature. 

1 2.  Except  when  there  may  arise  unsought, 

Haply  at  times,  a  passing  thought 
Of  the  old  days  which  seem  to  be 
Much  older  than  any  history 
That  is  written  in  any  book. 

*  j.  Every  touch  of  real  detail  and  minute  colour  in 
the  study  serves  to  heighten  and  complete  the 
finished  picture. 

14.  Perpetual   benedictions  were   showered   on  his 

single  head. 

15.  Upon  the  sodden  ground 

His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Un sceptred  \  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed  j 
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While  his  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the 
earth, 

His  am  ient  mother,  for  some  comfort  } 
1 6.  Some  mourning  words  she  spoke 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone  ; 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents. 
j;.    I  .I'M.  I'.du)  sits  amidst  the  voiceless  mountains, 

And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay. 

18.  All  last  summer  she  sat  by  the  often-mentioned 

bedside  of  her  only  son. 

19.  They  went  up  to  the  little  gray  church  on  the 

windy  hill. 

20.  Where  once  the   sign-post   caught   the   passing 

eye. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place. 
The  •  )'ing  of  it  wearied  him  out. 

83,  Though  a  mere  boy  he  is  the  very  person  we 

want. 

,11 !  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  e\. 
The  raiment  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  clays  that  are  no  more. 

I:  ing  me  the  yellow  silk  and  leave  the  others 
alone. 
6.  Concerning  this  change  let  the  voters   for   be 
arranged  on  this  side,  and  the  voters  against 
on  that. 
7.   He  was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  starting  by  the 
outward  mail. 
..S.  There  was  left  one  infinite  incredible  grey  void. 
29.  What  powerful  cause  shall  bid  arise 

The  buried  warlike  and  the  wisr 
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30.  Thebes  did  his  rude  unknowing  youth  engage  ; 
He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

31.  Sir,  I  know,  your  smoother  courtiers  please  you 

best. 

32.  Through   utter  and   through   middle    darkness 

borne. 

33.  A  thing  not  manageable,  suppressible,  save  by 

some  strongest  and  wisest  man. 

34.  A  comic  romance  is  a  comic  epic  poem  in  prose. 

35.  Come  then — a  still  small  whisper  in  your  ear. 

36.  True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same. 

37.  This  is  a  full  poor  cell. 

38.  He  has  a  right  noble  instinct  of  what  is  doable. 

39.  The  famine  seems  to  return  every  five  years. 

40.  The  green  trees  whispered  soft  and  low. 

41.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

42.  They   are   divided   into   twenties   and   thirties ; 

which  will  you  have,  a  twenty  division  or  a 
thirty  ? 

43.  Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening,  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 

44.  With  lower,  second,  and  third  stories  you  shall 

make  it. 

45.  He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 

The  wedding  guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three-years  child ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  will. 

Exercises  should  also  be  set  consisting  of  lists  of 
adjectives,  the  forms  of  comparison  of  which  are  to 
be  given,  and  these  forms,  when  irregular,  explained, 


PRONOUNS. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

T/O.V. — In  the  following  exercise  the  pupil 
should  be  required  to  state  first  what  the  pronoun 
stands  for,  and  then  its  class  and  person.  Where  the 
>noun  is  inflected  the  force  of  the  inflexion  must 
pointed  out. 

/>/<•. — "  Do  you   see  the   man  who  dropped 

You — stands  for  the  name  of  the  person  spoken 
to,  therefore,  it  is  a  pronoun — personal,  of  the 
2nd  person. 

Who— stands  for  "  man,"  and  relates  or  carries 
back  the  clause  "  dropped  this  "  to  "man"  the 
»n  spoken  of,  therefore  it  is  a  pronoun — 
relative,  of  the  3rd  person. 

This — stands  for  and  points  out  definitely  the 
name  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  therefore  it  is  a 
pronoun — demonstrative,  of  the  3rd  person. 


T.B. — Pupils  so  commonly  make  the  mistake  of  calling  a 
tonstrative  iiJjcctire  a  demonstrative  frsiisun,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  remind  them,  before  they  commence  the  following 
exercise,  that  a  prcnonn  is  a  word  used  for  a  noun,  not  icith  a 
noun.  Nor  does  a  pronoun  describe  or  point  out  a  noun  under- 
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stood  immediately  after  it ;  though  occasionally  the  feeling  that 
a  noun  is  understood  is  so  slight  that  the  adjective  becomes  a 
pronoun,  almost  if  not  altogether.  For  example,  in  Sentence  2, 
"certain,"  though  strictly  an  adjective  with  "  people "  under- 
stood after  it,  may  fairly  be  called  a  pronoun,  for  one  hardly 
feels  at  all  that  "  people"  is  understood. 


EXERCISE. 

Pick  out  the  pronouns  from  the  following  sentences, 
and  state  their  class  and  person,  and,  when  inflected, 
the  force  of  their  inflexions  : 

1.  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  ? 

2.  Certain  were  there  who  swore  to  the  truth  of 

this. 

3.  What's  that  she  mumbles?     The  devil's  pater- 

noster ?    Would  it  were  else. 

4.  The  men  were  so  alike,  he  knew  not  which  was 

which. 

5.  All  that  wealth  e'er  gave 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 

6.  Few  shall  part  where  many  meet. 

7.  They  had  their  several  ( =  separate)  partitions  for 

heathen  nations,  their  several  for  the  people 
.  .  .  their  several  for  men,  their  several  for 
women,  their  several  for  the  priests,  and  for 
the  high  priest  alone  their  several. 

8.  One   takes    upon    him    temperance,    holiness; 

another  austerity ;  a  third  an  affected  kind  of 
simplicity,  whenas  indeed  he,  and  he,  and 
he,  and  the  rest  are  hypocrites,  ambidexters, 
outsides,  so  many  turning  pictures — a  lion  on 
one  side  and  a  lamb  on  the  other, 
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9.  For  what  else  is  the  la\v  but  tl.  lore- 

showed? 

10.  Then  cither's  love  was  cither's  life, 
i  i.   Kvcry  of  your  wishes  shall  be  done. 

12.  It's  all  one  to  me. 

13.  One  in  a  certain  place  lestifieth. 

Thus    saith    Pope    Alexander,    Gregory,    John, 
( 'lement,  or  some  such  other  like. 

15.  Framing  unto  some  unwholesome  sores  plaistus, 

and  applying  other  some  where  no  sore  is. 

16.  r.nd  Cupid,  or  the  keeper,  I  know  not  whether, 
Unto  my  cost  and  charges  brought  you  hither. 

7.   Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father? 
S.  Yonder  is  a  bad  man. 

19.  Yon  an;  th: 

20.  He  is  one  the  truest-mannered. 

21.  Myself  hath  been  the  whip. 

22.  So  that  sometime  myself  carries  me  where  my- 

self knoweth  not. 

23.  May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ? 

24.  What's  he  for  a  man  ? 

25.  I  do  repent  me. 

26.  Signer  Antonio  commends  him  to  you. 

27.  When  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  daunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain. 
Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen. 

9.  Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Roman 
30.   I  write  not  to  hurt  any,  but  to  profit  some. 

KSome  say  he  is  with  the  Kmperor  of  Russia, 
Oilier  some,  he  is  in  Rome. 
For  books  are  as  meats  and  viands  are,  some  of 
good,  some  of  evil  substance. 
Howsoe'er  it  shock  some's  self-love. 
But  of  all  somes  none  is  displeased 

To  be  welcome. 
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35.  For't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  place. 

36.  There  is  somewhat  in  the  wind. 

37.  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  a  wicked  one. 

38.  Such   counterfeit    jewels    make    true   ones   oft 

suspected. 

39.  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of  power. 

40.  Tis  all  one  to  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 

41.  For  aught  I  know  the  rest  are  dead,  my  lord. 

42.  They  are  both  in  cither's  power. 

43.  There  came  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's 

house  certain  which  said. 

44.  To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

45.  Whether  is  greater,  the  gift  or  the  altar? 

46.  What  is  this  woman,  quod  I,  so  worthily  attired  ? 

47.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture? 

48.  Twas  a  foolish  quest, 

The  which  to  gain  and  keep  he  sacrificed  all  rest. 

49.  The  winds 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  tops,  &c. 

50.  The  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay,  &c. 

51.  This  is  the  point  whereat  he  would  have  stayed. 

52.  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 

have  seen. 

53.  What  wight  is  that  which  saw  that  I  did  see  ? 

54.  The  that  that  that  man  used  should  have  been  a 

which. 

55.  That  that  that  gentleman  has  advanced  is  not  that 

that  he  should  have  proved  to  your  lordship. 

56.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

57.  That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 

58.  All  such  such  reading  as  was  never  read. 

59.  That  gentleness  as  I  was  wont  to  have. 

Co.  Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  is  like 
to  lay  on  me. 
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6 1.  Such  a  one  as  is  already  well  furnished. 

62.  As  I  expected,  the  journey  was  long  and  tedious. 

63.  Folly  that  both  makes  friends  and  keeps  them  so. 

64.  He  is  that  same  I  told  you  of. 

65.  There's  nothing  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes 

it  so. 

66.  Is  yon  thy  page  ? 

67.  He  called  them  dogs  and  kites  and  such  like. 

68.  Though  good  men  are  scarce,  I  hope  to  find 

some  such  at  home. 

69.  Forget !  forget !     Is  this  thine  only  word  ? 

70.  The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms 

thee,  and  thine,  and  mine. 

1 i .  Come,  lay  thee  down. 

72.  Ladies,  go  sit  you  down  amidst  this  bower. 

73.  Woe  is  me. 

74.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate,  and  rap  me 

well 

75.  The  place  whereto  he  came  was  waste  and  bare. 

76.  There  are  so  many  advantages  in  speaking  one's 

own  language  well,  and  being  a  master  of  it, 
that  let  a  man's  calling  be  what  it  will,  it 
cannot  but  be  worth  our  taking  some  pains 
in  it. 

77.  We  are  much  beholding  to  this  learned  man. 
So  are  we,  madam ;  which  we  will  recompense. 

78.  It  could  not  more  delight  me  than  your  sight. 

79.  (An  instrument)  put  into  his  hands 

Who  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

80.  Their  children  yet  unborn, 

Who  dare  to  raise  their  hands  against  their  kin.;. 


VERBS. 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  INFLEXION. 

DIRECTION. — In  the  following  exercise  the  pupil  should 
be  required  to  state  first  the  kind  and  manner  of  the 
action  of  the  verb,  and  then  its  class  and  mood.  With 
regard  to  tense,  number,  and  person,  no  prior  state^ 
ment  need  be  made. 

Example.— "  Now,  sir  !  speak  one  word  more  and 
I  close  the  book." 

Speak — the  action  passes  over  to  "  word,"  and 
dependency  is  denoted,  therefore  "  speak "  is 
transitive  and  in  the  subjunctive  mood — present 
tense,  singular  number,  second  person. 
Close — the  action  passes  over  to  "book"  and 
a  direct  assertion  is  made,  therefore  "  close  "  is 
transitive,  and  in  the  indicative  mood — future 
tense,  singular  number,  first  person. 


N.  B.  —The  pupil's  attention  should  be  called  to  the  above 
use  of  the  present-tense  form  of  thq  verb  with  a  future  meaning. 


EXERCISE   I. 

State  the  class,  mood,  tense,  number,  and  person  of 
the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  : 

i.  She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

3.  I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules. 

4.  If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin. 

5.  My   son   has   been   offered   a   situation  in   the 

Custom-hor. 

6.  What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  He 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater. 

7.  Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood, 
That  moveth  altogether,  it"  it  move  at  all. 

8.  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  hence. 

9.  Well,  then,  be  it  so. 

10.  Thy  will  be  done. 

11.  Be  we  bold  and  make  despatch. 

\  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart. 
It  is  on  the  tenth  page,  which 
He   will    be    here   to-morrow,   when  please   call 
again. 

15.  May  there  be  no  ill-will  between  us. 

1 6.  Will  you  permit  that  I  stand  in  the  pillory  ? 

17.  Be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jack ;  it'll  be  growing 

while  ye're  sleeping. 

18.  The  Lord  judge  between  thee  and  me. 

19.  Had  I  a  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  he 

should  have  such  a  wife. 

20.  The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast,  yet  he 

nnot  choose  but  hear. 
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21.  He   doubted   what   were  the  best   methods  of 

raising  money  in  such  a  case. 

22.  Woe  worth  the  man 

That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
In  his  own  flesh. 

23.  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends  the  man 

who  heedlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

24.  She  had  told  Tom  that  she  should  like  him  to 

put  the  worms  on  the  hook  for  her,  although 
she  accepted  his  word  when  he  assured  her 
that  worms  couldn't  feel. 

25.  Then  she  awoke  suddenly  and  the  dream  was  fled. 

26.  He  was  come  now,  he  said,  to  the  end  of  his 

journey. 

27.  Report  speaks  you  a  bonnie  monk,  that  would 

hear  the  matin  chime  ere  he  quitted  his  bowl. 

28.  He  looked  a  look  that  threatened  her  insult. 

29.  Who  is  there  in  our  company  to  represent  the 

queen  of  beauty  ? 

30.  Though  the  same  room  served  us  for  parlour 

and  kitchen,  that  only  made  it  warmer. 

31.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

32.  The   creation    of    the   world   had    not,    in   my 

opinion,  anything  to  do  with  my  business. 

33.  Still  I  feel 
My  father's  slow  hand  .... 

Stroke  out  my  childish  curls  across  his  knee. 

34.  These  rufflings  will  only  make  us  hated  by  all 

the  wives  of  our  neighbours. 

35.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death, 

who,  according  to  the  degrees  and  kinds  of 
virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed 
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among  these  several  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees, 
suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of 
those  who  are  settled  on  them,  so  that  every 
island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to  its 
respective  inhabitants. 

36.  Come  all  the  world 

To  rescue  thee,  so  will  we  guard  us  now,  &c. 

37.  1  lie  Lord   make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee, 

and  be  gracious  unto  thee. 

38.  Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects. 

39.  Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 

40.  O  !  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 

41.  It  is  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath. 

42.  Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us. 

43.  'Tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 

44.  I  charge  thee  that  thou  attend  me. 

45.  Law  wills  that  each  particular  be  known. 

46.  But  see  thou  change  no  more. 

47.  Let  'em  war,  so  we  be  conquerors. 

48.  And  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 

Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

49.  Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book, 

Into  it,  knight,  thou  must  not  look. 

50.  Howe'er  the  world  go, 
I'll  make  sure  for  one. 

51.  The  men  of  her  city  shall  stone  her  with  stones 

that  she  die. 

52.  [Our  destined  end  is] 

To  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  further  than  to-day. 

53.  I  ....  return  or  e'er  your  pulse  beat  thrice. 

54.  He  leaves  town  to-morrow. 

55.  He  is  leaving  for  India  almost  immediate!  v. 
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56.  Should  I  not  write,  you  must  know  all  is  well. 

57.  Now  tread  we  a  measure,  said  young  Lochinvar. 

58.  If  'twere  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. 

59.  Many  acts,  that  had  been  otherwise  blamable, 

were  done  by  them. 

The  exercises  on  strong  and  weak  verbs  (§§  70-75) 
should  consist  of  mixed  lists  with  regard  to  which 
the  pupil  should  be  required  to  state  their  principal 
parts  (present  and  past  tense  and  passive  participle), 
and  also  whether  they  are  strong  or  weak,  with  the 
reason  for  this  last  statement  in  every  case. 


AUXILIARY  VERBS  AND  OTHERS   SOMETIMES 
MISTAKEN   FOR  THEM. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  verbs  used  to  form  the  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices  of  other  verbs.  In  deciding, 
therefore,  whether  a  verb  is  an  auxiliary  or  not,  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  whether  it  marks  the  time  or  the 
manner  of  the  action  of  another  verb,  or  whether  it 
makes  the  subject,  or  thing  spoken  of,  the  doer  or 
sufferer  of  the  action.  If  it  does  none  of  these  things 
then  it  is  no  auxiliary.  It  is  a  very  safe  guide  to 
consider  whether,  in  the  case  of  two  verbs  one  finite 
and  the  other  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the  chief 
meaning  rests  on  the  former  or  the  latter ;  if  it  rests 
on  the  latter  then  the  former  is  generally  an  auxiliary; 
but  if  an  equal  or  greater  force  rests  on  the  former 
then  the  former  is  generally  not  an  auxiliary. 


AUXILIARY   VERBS.  ;i 


EXERCISE  II. 

Decide  whether  the  finite  verbs  (when  used  with 
infinitives)  in  the  following  sentences  are  auxiliary  or 
not,  giving  your  reasons  in  each  c 

1.  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  : 

A  breath  unmakes  them  as  a  breath  hath  made. 

2.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 

3.  If  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly  retreat. 

4.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

5.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 

from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  threatened  her  with  insult. 

6.  Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour. 

7.  Who   would    be    free,    himself  must   strike    the 

blow. 

8.  They    apprehended    that    he   might    have    been 

carried  off  by  gipsies, 
y.   I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 

10.  You  would  be  taught  your  duty,  I  suppose. 

11.  Who   is   here   so   rude    that   would   not    IK 

Roman  ? 

12.  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed 

it :  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? 
[3.   I  am  about  to  return  to  town. 

14.  I  am  so  deeply  smitten  through  the  helm, 

That  without  help  I  may  not  last  till  morn. 

15.  She  was  as  fair  as  fair  might  be 

1 6.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

17.  If  thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  make  me  clean.     I 

will  ;  be  cleansed. 

1 8.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

19.  If  you  mark  him  you  shall  offend  him. 
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20.  The  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 

21.  He  shall  take  the  blood  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the 

lintel. 

22.  There  thou  shalt  lack  nothing. 

23.  Let  me  be  free. 

24.  I  have  you  caught  and  fast  bound  at  last. 

25.  I  will  not  do  it  come  what  may. 

26.  When  you  come  there  you   shall  find  a  place 

planted  with  trees. 

27.  If  he  insults  you,  you  should  still  bear  in  mind 

your  own  dignity. 

28.  If  it  be  defaced  and  black,  'tis  still  my  mother's 

picture. 

29.  Thou  hast  me  now  ruined  and  at  thy  mercy. 

30.  You  might  do  it  if  you  chose. 

31.  If  it  so  happened  that  he  might  be  there,  you 

should  nevertheless  have  been  in  your  place. 

32.  If  he  were  damned  and  utterly  reprobate  she 

still  would  love  him. 

33.  I  will  be  drowned  and  nobody  shall  save  me. 

34.  She  might  have  been  the  happiest  in  the  land,  if 

she  had  cared  to  be  so. 

35.  I  would  not  hurt  him  for  the  World. 

36.  If  I  can  come  you  may  be  sure  I  will  be  there. 

37.  Your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  let  them  have  it. 

38.  Some  of  you  shall  be  my  father. 

39.  He  of  you  all  that  most  desires  my  blood, 

And  will  be  called  the  murtherer  of  a  king.  .  v  . 

40.  If  they  go,  the  prince  shall  lose  his  right. 

41.  We  may  not,  nor  we  will  not  suffer  this. 

42.  I  do  indeed  believe  him,  but  do  you? 

43.  Do  you  think  so?     Perhaps  I  did  act  foolishly 

then  after  all,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  at 
the  time. 

44.  He  should  be  here  to-night,  by  what  I 
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VERBAL  NOUNS  AND   PARTICIPLES. 

By  the  side  of  our  participles  in  -/>/c,  we  have  in 
English  verbal  nouns  also  ending  in  -ing,  i.e.  nouns 
formed  from  the  roots  of  verbs  by  the  addition  of  -ing ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given 
word  in  a  sentence  should  be  classed  under  one  head 
or  the  other.  Indeed,  from  the  similarity  in  form  and 
meaning  of  the  words,  the  two  constructions  are  often 
hopelessly  confused. 

The  easiest  plan  is  to  divide  the  constructions  under 
three  heads:  (i)  those  in  which  the  word  in  -ing  is 
clearly  a  noun  ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  word  is  clearly 
a  partii  iple  ;  (3)  those  in  which  there  is  confusion  of 
the  noun  and  participle. 

It  the  word  names  a  perfectly  general  action  without 
reference  to  a  subject  or  object,  it  is  clearly  a  noun, 
as,  "  iva/king  was  his  favourite  amusement;"  "he 
stumbled  in  tunning-, ?)  "she  listened  to  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  stream."  In  this  case  the  precedes  and  of 
follows  the  word  in  -///£•,  or  both  of  and  the  are  omitted, 
or  the  word  is  governed  by  a  preposition  and  itself 
governs  no  object. 

If  the  word  states  an  action  with  regard  to  a  subject 
it  is  a  participle,  as,  "  I  have  been  dreaming ; "  "I  saw 
him  running;''  "he  was  striking  the  woman."  [Of 
course,  if  the  word  in  -ing  qualifies  a  noun  it  is  an 
adjective,  as  in  "  he  was  a  striking  example."] 

But  if  the  word,  though  naming  a  perfectly  general 
action  without  reference  to  a  subject,  governs  an 
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object,  or  if,  though  preceded  by  the  or  a  preposition, 
it  governs  an  object ;  or  if,  again,  though  stating  an 
action  with  regard  to  a  subject,  it  is  followed  by  of> 
then  the  construction  is  a  mixed  one,  as  in  "  leaving 
my  house  is  inconvenient ;  "  "  the  clapping  her  hands 
ruined  us  ;"  "  he  made  a  mistake  in  writing  the  letter;" 
"  I  found  him  searching  of  her  wounds.'' 

EXERCISE  III, 

Decide  whether  the  words  in  -ing  in  the  following 
sentences  are  verbal  nouns  or  participles,  or  whether 
the  construction  is  a  mixed  one,  giving  your  reasons 
in  each  case  : 

1.  I  remember  the  hissing  of  her  batlet  .  .  .  and  the 

wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her. 

2.  I  did  it  upon  pain  of  losing  my  life. 

3.  It  is  not  dying  for  a  faith  that  is  hard. 

4.  The  giving  a  bookseller  his  price  for  a  book  has 

this  advantage. 

5.  Thou  respectest  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 

6.  Women  are  angels,  wooing. 

7.  I  saw  great  pieces  of  ordnance  making. 

8.  He  contemplated  marrying  Esther. 

9.  Quoting  of  authors  is  most  for  matters  of  fact. 

10.  Seeing  is  believing. 

11.  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

12.  Father's  gone  a-hunting. 

13.  If  all  fear'd  drowning  that  spy  waves  ashore,  &c. 

14.  Whether   it   is   worth   my   knowing    is   another 

question. 

15.  We  do  not  dance  for  dancing's  sake. 
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10.    11,,  ;ins,  and  there  is  no  more  jumping 

ashore. 

17.  Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 

lly  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 

1 8.  For  repealing  my  banished  brother  I  am  grateful 

to  him. 

19.  If  two  fall  to  scuffling,  one  tears  the  other's  band. 

20.  Your  father  is  a-going,  good  old  man. 

21.  Hodge  fell  a-swearing. 

22.  God  who  .  .  .  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  thy  faithful 

people  by  the  sending  to  them  the  light  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit. 

23.  Sent  to  prepare  the  way by  preaching  of 

repentance. 

(.  No    tyrannical    penance,    no    whipping    them- 
.  In    the    meantime    the    dog    fell   to    eating    his 
mutton. 
.    Dick,  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails.  .   .   . 
.  The  church  was  three  years  building. 
.  To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me. 
uy.  The  gooseberries  were  of  her  gathering. 

30.  Your  remaining  here  would  ruin  us  all. 

31.  Cedric  would  have  avoided  pledging  her  in  this 

ominous  conviviality. 

32.  For  mine  own  part  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of 

opening  my  lips  and  receiving  bad  air. 

33.  In  searching  of  thy  wound 

I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

34.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  good  they  will  makO  by 

hanging  a  wise  man  for  a  fool. 

35.  Beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches. 

f.  In  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens  the^e  ought  to 
be  gardens  for  all  months  in  the  year. 
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37.  It  is  the  bright  day  brings  forth  the  adder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking. 

38.  He  now  used  his  walking-stick  constantly. 

39.  A  summer's  eve  he  loved  to  lie 

Within  the  sound  of  some  church-going  bell. 

40.  Morn,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star, 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 

41.  I  determined  to  increase  my  salary  by  managing 

a  little  farm. 

42.  Such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unblest  feet. 

43.  I  remember  his  pointing  with  the  wooden  sword. 

44.  Who  gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's  being 

here? 

45.  Cedric,  though  surprised  ...  at  his  ward  ap- 

pearing in  public,  &c. 

46.  When  we    had    dined,   to   prevent    the   ladies 

deserting  us,  I  generally  ordered  the  table 
to  be  removed. 

47.  I  see  men  as  trees  walking. 

48.  Here  it  runs  sparkling, 
There  it  lies  darkling. 

49.  The    gray-eyed  morn    smiles   on  the   frowning 

night, 

Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of 
light. 

50.  The  middle  station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most 

advantageously  situated  for  the  gaining  of 
wisdom;  poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much 
upon  the  supplying  of  our  wants,  and  riches 
upon  enjoying  our  superfluities. 

51.  And  happy  is  the  man  whom  he  vouchsafes, 
For  vailing  of  his  bonnet,  one  good  look. 

52.  Look  where  the  sister  of  the  King  of  France  sits 

wringing  of  her  hands. 
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53.  'Tis  not  .... 

Smelling  to  a  nosegay  all  the  day. 

Or  holding  of  a  napkin  in  your  hand. 

( )r  saying  a  long  grace  at  a  table's  end, 

( )r  making  low  legs  to  a  nobleman, 

Or  looking  downward  with  your  eyelids  close. 

And    saying    "Truly   an 't    may    please    your 

honour," 
Can  get  you  favour  with  great  men. 

54.  My  lord  of  Cornwall  is  a-coming  over. 

55.  Touching  the  sending  of  this  Gaveston,  &c. 

56.  By  curing  of  this  maimed  cinpery,  &c. 

57.  Why  stay  we  thus,  prolonging  of  their  lives  ? 

58.  Sitting  as  if  they  were  a-telling  riddles. 

59.  I   shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having 

descended  below  the  dignity  of  history. 

60.  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat, 


THE  INFINITIVE. 

The  infinitive,  with  "  to,1'  when  it  stands  as  the  sub- 
ject or  object  in  a  sentence,  is  a  noun.  When  it 
denotes  a  purpose  or  intention  after  a  verb,  as  in  "  he 
rame  to  see  me,"  it  should  be  called  "a  gerund,"  or 
"  infinitive  of  purpose."  When,  as  in  "  give  me 
something  to  cat,"  (=  for  eating)  it  describes  a  noun, 
it  is  best  to  call  it  an  "  adjectival  phra>e."  While, 
again,  it  is  an  "  adverbial  phrase  "  in  '•  things  hard  to 
be  understood," 
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EXERCISE  IV. 

In  the  following  sentences  state  what  the  infinitives 
tell  us,  and  then  decide  whether  they  are  nouns, 
gerunds,  adjectival-phrases,  &c.  : 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question. 

2.  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you. 

3.  I  intended  to  write  long  before  this. 

4.  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven. 

5.  This  house  is  to  let. 

6.  I  have  much  work  to  do. 

7.  Of  all  men  he  is  the  man  to  do  it. 

8.  He  did  not  dare  to  leave  it  where  it  was. 

9.  You  had  better  go  home. 

10.  I  had  rather  die  than  do  it. 

11.  For  him,  to  hear  is  to  obey. 

12.  He   did   nothing   but   stroll  up  and  down  the 

streets. 

13.  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

14.  I  cannot  but  grieve  for  her  I  used  to  love. 

15.  He  was  just  about  to  start  when  I  called  him 

back. 

1 6.  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 

17.  I  care  for  you  too  much,  my  friend,  to  let  you 

venture  forth. 

1 8.  I  feel 

The  bond  of  Nature  draw  me  to  my  own. 

19.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries. 

20.  I  can  see  that  you  are  anxious  for  her  not  to 

find  out  the  truth. 
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21.  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

22.  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

23.  Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

24.  He  invoked  Heaven  to  witness  the  sincerity  of 

his  professions. 

25.  He  spoke,  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords. 

26.  Be  swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to  speak. 

27.  He  lies  with  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

28.  None  knew  her  but  to  love  her  ; 
None  named  her  but  to  praise. 

29.  There  is  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh. 

30.  In  pofitics,  the  Independents  were — to  use  the 

phrase  of  their  time — root-and-branch  men. 

31.  'Tis  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength  ; 
But  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

$2.    They  passed  the  word  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  weather-bow. 

33.  The  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done. 

34.  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star  ? 

35.  I  chatter,  chatter  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

36.  The  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 

pant. 

37.  He  ....  will  add  ....  a  name  that  Tyranny 

shall  quake  to  hear. 

38.  And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea. 

39.  He  has  the  sense  to  know  good  things  from  bad. 

40.  Youth  and  pleasure  meet  to  chase  the  glowing 

hours  with  flying  feet. 

41.  Call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part  in  this 

unhappy  mansion. 
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42.  One  who  brings  a  mind  not  to  be  changed  by 

place  or  time. 

43.  This  is  all  I  have  brought  from  my  own  land  to 

help  me. 

44.  Another  morn  shall  find  all  eyes   disposed  to 

watch  and  understand  my  work. 

45.  He  brought  this  successfully  to  bear  upon  his 

foes. 

46.  Sufficient  to  have  stood,  but  free  to  fall. 

47.  As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the 

sovereignty 

48.  Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by 

spell- 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell. 

49.  I  find  it  hard  to  suffer  all  this  wrong  in  silence. 

50.  I  am  like  to  die,  who  having  hoped  to  swim 
This  sea  of  troubles,  sir — too  wide  to  swim 
And  dangerous  to  cross — alas,  still  tried, 
And  now  am  left  for  winds  to  beat  upon.  .  .  . 


ADVERBS. 
CLASSIFICATION   AND   DERIVATION. 

DIRECTION.  —  it  cannot  be  always  seen  at  a  glance 
whether  a  particular  word  in  a  sentence  is  an  adverb 
or  not  ;  nor  can  we  decide  off-hand  in  every  case 
what  word  is  modified  by  the  adverb  ;  or,  again,  to 
what  class  the  adverb  belongs.  The  pupil  should 
therefore  first  clearly  state  what  the  adverb  tells  us  in 
the  sentence,  and  then  decide  on  its  class  ;  or  if  it  be 
doubtful  whether  the  word  in  question  is  really  an 
adverb,  he  should  Fgive  his  reason  for  his  decision. 
Example  :  "  How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team 


Jocund.  —  This  word  rather  describes  the  state  in  which 
they  'were  than  the  manner  in  which  "they 
drove,"  therefore  it  is  an  adjective,  not  an 
adverb. 

—  Tells  us  where  "  they  drove,"  therefore  it  is 
an  adverb,  of  place,  derived  from  the  noun 
Jicht,  and  the  preposition  a  (  =  on,  ///). 


N.B. — The  pupil  should  also  be  careful  to  notice  tlu 
the  rehitii-c  advert  to  link  on  adjective  clauses  to  the  main  clause 
in  sentences  of  the  following  kind  :   "  This  is  the  point  wherein 
(=  in  which)  I  offended."     It  will  be  more  consistent  to  cal1. 
"wherein"  a  relative  pronoun. 
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EXERCISE. 

Decide  whether  in  the  following  sentences  the  words 
and  phrases  printed  in  italics  are  adverbs  (giving  your 
reasons),  and  state  their  classes  and  the  word  or  words 
(with  their  parts  of  speech)  from  which  they  are 
derived : 

1.  It  is  excessive  wrong. 

2.  This  was  all  excellent  good. 

3.  Egenhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Charles  I.,  be- 

came exceeding  popular. 

4.  Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  sun  begins  his  state. 

5.  I  hear  the  far-off  curfew-bell. 

6.  For   the  falling   and   rising  again  of  many  in 

Israel,  &c. 

7.  Not  but  that  it  is  healthy,  only  I  do  not  like  it. 

8.  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  whether  his  love 

be  natural  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

9.  Be  it  ever  so  homely  there's  no  place  like  home. 

10.  The   sublime    Longinus    in    somewhat  a    later 

period,  &c. 

11.  He  had  suffered  the  woodman  only  to  use  his 

discretion  in  the  distant  woods. 

1 2.  They  two  went  hand-in-hand  the  long  dark  way. 

13.  She   stood  silent,    as  the   heralds  pressed   her 

hand. 

14.  A  tear  at  least  is  due  to  the  unhappy. 

15.  Napoleon,  lately  Emperor  of  the  French,  retired 

to  Chiswick. 

1 6.  Ha  !  that  blow  hit  him  home  I 

17.  Smack  went  the  whip. 

1 8.  He  let  it  go  bang  at  the  window. 
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19.  Peradventure  there  shall  be  twenty  found  there. 

20.  He  was  welcomed  by  almost  everybody. 

21.  Follies  that  are  only  to  be  lulled  by  a  constant 

and  assiduous  culture. 

The  honour  and  dignity  of  Her  Majesty  reluctantly 
compel  her  to  withdraw  from  the  arbitration. 

23.  Unfortunately  the  old  lines  of  the  streets  had 

been  to  a  great  extent  preserved. 

24.  Perhaps,  cried  he,  there  may  be  such  monsters 

as  you  describe. 
1:5.   I,  ci't'n  I,  only  am  left. 

26.  Even  a   fool,   when   he   holdeth   his  peace,  is 

counted  wise. 

27.  He  looked  thoughtfully  towards  the  glimmering 

sea-line. 

28.  He  called   so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep  of 

hell  resounded. 
Old  John  of  (iamr  YJT  sick,  my  lord. 

30.  There  was  a  man  of  our  town. 
And  he  was  icondrous  wise. 

31.  ////(//  need  we  any  spur  for  our  cause? 
3.2.  I  don't  care  a  straw  which  way  it  goes. 

iiey  cry  day  and  ni&ht  unto  him. 

34.  They  wandered  north  and  south. 

35.  He  must  needs  die. 

36.  Longtime  I  waited  by  the  accustomed  tree. 

37.  They  burst  their  bonds  asunder. 

38.  I  say  unto  you  verity  it  is  not  so. 

39.  You  that  are  noble  born  should  pity  him. 

40.  You  that  are  princely  born  should  shake  him  off. 

41.  Behold  an  army  comes  incontinent. 

4-\   Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  his  blood 

clean  from  my  hand  ? 

43.  Be  not  lost  sv  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
44-  Over  them  the  sea- wind  sang  shrill. 
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45.  (He)  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

46.  (His  lustrous  curls  were)  clotted  into  points  and 

hanging  loose. 

47.  Which  must  glow, 

Through  time  and    change,    unquenchably    the 
same. 

48.  But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  the  oblivious  pool. 

49.  The  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides. 

50.  So  thick  bestrewn,  abject,  and  lost  lay  these. 

51.  Bright  the  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women   and 

brave  men. 

52.  (And  there  were)  cheeks  0//pale. 

53.  And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering" 

rose. 

54.  Yet  am  I  inland  fazd.. 

55.  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  ended  by  action 

alone. 

56.  They  serve  equally  the  first  capacities  and  the 

lowest. 

57.  A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 
By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade. 

58.  Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx 
Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court. 

59.  (Thy  thunder)  rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen 

house. 

60.  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

6 1.  Nowadays  men  wander  about  anights  and  seldom 

arise  betimes  in  the  morn. 

62.  He  lies  lurking  for  you  unawares. 

63.  They  tore  him  to  death  piecemeal. 

64.  The  owl  for  all  his  feathers  was  a-cold. 

65.  There  she  ky  asleep. 
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66.  Pn  chance  his  soul  has  gone  aloft. 

67.  The  house  stood  something  from  the  river, 

68.  Tis  somcK'/iat  hard. 

69.  Ah  Johnnie  !     He  was  a  good  fttafi  to  be 

and  mayhap  we  shall  have  none   other   like 
him. 

70.  She  stood  petrified,  as  it  were,  and  dazed  with 

honcr. 

7 1.  Tis  niiin'cllons  good  wine,  abbot ;  though  a  trifle 

strong. 

72.  "He  is  a  right  down  shrewd  fellow,"  answered 

Tom,  "  and,  in  all  conscience,  good  enough  for 
them." 

73.  Twas  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out. 

74.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  a  stillness  fell 

upon  the  forest. 

75.  All  tricks,  they  say,  are  fair  /;/  Unv  and  war. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

PREPOSITIONS  are  connecting  words,  by  means  of 
which  we  express  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another, 
or  of  a  thing  to  an  action  or  attribute.  They  connect  a 
noun  or  pronoun  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence, 
so  as  to  mark  clearly  or  describe  that  word,  as  in  "  a 
man  of  sense,"  "he  talked  long  enough  for  his  purpose" 
"this  was  done  by  him"  "  he  is  very  fond  of  her" 
They  are  also  in  some  cases  so  united  to  verbs  as  to 
form  new  compounds,  as  in  "  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by"*  Prepositions  express  a  great  variety  of 
relations,  the  most  common  of  which  are  place,  time, 
manner,  cause  •  and  the  variety  is  so  gre?-t  that  it  is 
advisable  not  to  attempt  classification,  but  simply  to 
state  in  each  case  the  relation  expressed  by  the  pre- 
position. 

*  The  teacher  would  do  well  to  point  out  to  his  elder  pupils 
that  prepositions  used  in  this  last  way  were  originally  adverbial 
in  their  character,  and  to  call  attention  to  such  pairs  of  forms  as 
"to  look  over"  and  "to  overlook,"  "to  stand  under"  and  "to 
understand,"  &c.  Notice  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  verbs  now  intransitive  are  made  transitive  by  the  help  of  a 
preposition,  as  in  "  The  steamer  ran  into  the  vessel  and  sunk  it." 
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<  KRCISE. 

Pick  out  the  prepositions  and  prepositional 
from  the  following  sentences,  and  state  what  words 
they  join  and  what  relations  they  express  : 

r.   lie  received  a  third  of  the  proceeds. 

2.  He  stabbed  him  from  behind. 

3.  Few  of  the  host  survived. 

>  «ni  are  a  greater  blockhead  than  I  took  you  for. 

5.  lie  laughed  at  me. 

6.  He  despaired  of  success. 

7.  He  had  the  strength  of  a  lion. 

8.  The  man  of  God  returned  alone. 

9.  Your  case  shall  be  attended  to. 

10.   In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride  our  error  lies. 
i  i.    The  smiling  daisies  blow  beneath  the  sun. 

12.  Their  clear  spirits  shone  through  the  dark  like 

i  at  night. 

13.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  stands  upon  wooden  piles. 

14.  This  is  a  good  horse  to  ride  on. 

15.  He  longed  to  find  a  place  to  pitch  his  tent  in. 

1 6.  They  are  not  worth  speaking  with. 

17.  This  is  a  matter  often  inquired  into,  but  never 

disposed  of. 

1 8.  Before  then  she  had  been  a  washerwoman. 

1 9.  The  soft  light  from  above 

Fell  on  its  little  breast  swelled  out  with  song 

20.  He  pushed  his  boat  alongside  the  quay. 

21.  Tis  all  the  joy  I  can  hope  for  (.his  side  heaven. 

22.  A  rumbling  sound  was  heard  oeneath  their  k 

23.  I  can  dispense  with  your  services. 

24.  I  swear  that  no  one  was  to  blame  but  me. 
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25.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  were  all  good  friends 

in  general. 

26.  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a  question  or 

two  from  the  ancients,  for  which  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  laughed  at.' 

27.  It  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  vilest  instances  of 

unprovoked  ingratitude  I  had  ever  met  with. 

28.  A  stick  and  a  wallet  were  all  the  movable  things 

upon  this  earth  that  he  could  boast  of. 

29.  A  feast  was  provided  for  our  reception,  to  which 

we  at  once  sat  down. 

30.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  with  weeping. 

31.  I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus. 

32.  An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,  &c. 

33.  Thou  art  beside  thyself. 

34.  That  is  beside  the  mark. 

35.  He  was  slain  by  Lady  Macbeth  with  her  dagger, 

in  cold  blood,  and  from  ambition. 

36.  By  our  swords  we  gained  these  lands,  and  with 

our  swords  we  will  maintain  them. 

37.  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all 

things. 

38.  We  feel  obliged  to  the  editor  both  for  making 

Lord  Collingwood  known  to  us,  and  for  the 
very  pleasing  modest  way  he  has  taken  to  do 
it  in. 

39.  Why  then  thou  knowest  not  what  colour  jet  is  of  ! 

40.  The  thing  is  known  all  Sestos  over. 

41.  And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face 
White  break  the  clouds  away. 

42.  He  sold  it  at  above  its  market  value. 

43.  Iambic   verse  consists  of  from  two  to  six  feet ; 

that  is  of  from  four  to  twelve  syllables. 
44-  And  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivell'd  lips, 
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45.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  was  his  leading  idea. 

46.  You  have  no  right  of  pasturage  here. 

47.  This  afiair  of  the  mutiny  was  much  talked  of. 

48.  He  has  a  brute  of  a  dog. 

49.  He  always  greatly  admired  the  Book  of  Job. 

50.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  war  is  now  over. 
5  i.  The  joint  was  boiled  to  rags. 

52.  They  marched  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle." 

53.  They  arrived  to  the  number  of  fourscore. 

5 .}.    ( )h  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth  ! 

55.  A  man's  a  man  for  all  that. 

56.  He  is  tall  for  his  years. 

57.  For  one  whom  all  men  esteem  as  a  saint  to  fear 

lest  himself  become  a  devil  is  as  hard  as  for 
a  prince  to  submit  himself  to  tutors. 

58.  He  fled  from  the  city  of  destruction. 

59.  By  this  time  they  arc  far  away. 

60.  With  Nelly  by  his  side  he  felt  supremely  happy. 

6 1.  The    streets    of  hell   are   paved  with  good   in- 

tentions. 

62.  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  you. 

63.  He  came  at  full  speed. 

64.  Now  fades    the   glimmering   landscape   on   the 

sight. 

65.  He  dined  on  fish. 

66.  The  truth  came  on  her  all  of  a  sudden. 

67.  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  prince. 

68.  This  picture  is  after  Rubens. 

69.  He  did  it  out  of  sheer  kindness. 

70.  All  save  one  ran  past  the  house. 

71.  Nigh  the  shore  a  church  once  stood. 

72.  In  spite  of  you  I  will  return. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

CONJUNCTIONS,  like  prepositions,  are  connecting  words. 
But  while  prepositions  join  words,  conjunctions  join 
sentences.  Not  that  both  the  sentences  joined  by  a 
conjunction  are  always  expressed  in  full ;  this  would 
lead  to  far  too  cumbrous  and  awkward  a  form  of 
expression.  Thus,  in  the  statement,  "John  and  Mary 
went  to  town,"  we  have  only  one  word  of  the  first 
sentence,  "John  went  to  town,"  expressed,  viz.  "John;" 
but  logically  there  are  really  two  statements,  one  con- 
cerning "  John^  and  the  other  concerning  "  Mary." 
Or,  again,  in  "  Not  John,  but  Mary  came  to  see  us," 
we  have  really  the  two  statements  ^"John^did  not 
come  to  see  us,"  "  Mary  came  to  seex  us."  In  fact, 
one  or  other  of  the  statements  is  usually  abbreviated 
just  so  far  as  is  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
sense. 

From  the  frequent  use  of  this  abbreviated  form  of 
expression  we  have  come  to  use  conjunctions,  in  a 
few  cases,  to  join  words,  and  not  sentences;  as,  for 
instance,  in,  "  Four  and  four  is  eight,"  "  They  walked 
two  and  two,"  "  They  are  husband  and  wife."  But 
these  cases  are  very  few  in  number ;  while  moreover 
it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that,  when  a  con- 
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junction  does  join  words,  it  never  causes  either  of  the 
words  to  affect  or  modify  the  other  in  any  way, — as  a 
preposition  always  does. 

The  conjunction  does  not  form  a  part  of  either  of 
the  sentences  it  joins.  It  is  merely  a  link-word,  and 
may  often  be  omitted  with  great  effect,  or  again 
inserted  in  every  possible  place.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  following  :  "  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  hand  —  the 
earth  swallowed  them." 

"Charity  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 

:  a  certain  Samaritan  came  where  he  was, 
and  when  he  saw  him  he  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring 
in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  the  inn,  and  took  care  of  him." 


i  .RCISE. 

Pick  out  the  conjunctions  and  conjunctional  phrases 
from  the  following  sentences,  and  state  what  they  join 
and  what  relations  they  express : 

1.  I  saw  them  standing  between  you  and  him. 

2.  He  carefully  placed  everything  under  lock  and 

key. 

3.  The  crowd  surged  to  and  fro. 

4.  One  of  the  holiest  relations,  he  said,  was  that  of 

mother  and  son. 

5.  The  question  of  master  and  servant  occupied  all 

his  attention. 
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6.  It   was   honesty   no    less   than    prudence   that 

guided  his  efforts. 

7.  -Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas ;  now  Barabbas  was 

a  robber. 

8.  Then  he  returned.     Well  you  know  what  fol- 

lowed next. 

9.  Such  was  the  condition.     This  condition,  how- 

ever, he  was  not  disposed  to  accept. 

10.  Say  what  you  please  ;  only  do  not  do  what  you 

please. 

11.  As  we  are  at  leisure,  let  us  see  what  is  to  be 

seen. 

12.  I  wished  to  remain,  whereas  everyone  else  wished 

to  return. 

13.  Seeing  that  the  world  is  not  yet  perfect,  you  had 

better  take  men  as  they  are. 

14.  Considering  that  the  subject  is   quite  new,  he 

has  really  made  great  progress. 

15.  He  argued  as  if  the  world  were  just  on  the  point 

of  ending. 

1 6.  In  spite  of  all  that  you  say,  I  still  believe  it. 

17.  He  was  not  very  clever,  but  for  all  that  he  was  a 

noble  fellow. 

1 8.  As  I  looked  up  I  saw  the  man  before  me. 

19.  Before  he  was  done  the  end  had  already  come. 

20.  He  was  of  poor  but  honest  parents. 

21.  She  was  a  great  and  good  woman. 

22.  Believe  me  he  is  a  wiser  man  than  you  are. 

23.  Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing 

Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while,  in  my  flight 
Through   utter    and   through   middle   darkness 

borne, 

To  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night. 
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24.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had 

been  so  long  contemplating  ;  but  instead  of 
the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long 
valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and 
camels  grazing  upon  it. 

25.  If  he  do  bleed, 

I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

26.  His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun. 

27.  Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 

By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I, 

28.  Scrooge  went  to  bed  again,  and  thought,  and 

thought,  and  thought  it  over  and  over  and 
over. 

29.  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne,  and  have 

been  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed 
off.  from  this  day  to  that. 

30.  I  gazed  and  gazed  until  mine  eyes  grew  dim. 

31.  He  has  told  me  so  again  and  again. 

32.  I  still  meet  him  now  and  then. 

33.  Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat. 

34.  My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  this  bill  ? 

35.  Good-day,   old  friend  !     And  so  you  have  re- 

turned at  last. 

36.  I  fancy  he  must  be  the  man.     And  so  he  is. 

37.  He,  and  he  alone,  has  done  all  this. 

38.  Yet  there  is  one,  and  he  amongst  the  foremost 

in  his  power. 

39.  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early. 

40.  A  few  days,  and  we  arc  parted  for  ever  ! 

41.  What  with  their  noise,  and  what  with  the  trem- 

bling of  the  ground,  and  the  flashing  of  fire, 
we  may  well  feel  giddy. 
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42.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  nor  them  neither. 

43.  They  met  with  little,  or  rather  with  no  opposi- 

tion at  all. 

44.  You  shall  be  repaid,  or  I'm  an  ass. 

45.  Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  ! 

46.  Hush,  and  be  mute,  or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

47.  You  won't  fight  him,  Bob?     Egad,  but  I  will. 

Jack! 

48.  But  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes.  .  .  . 

Yet  not  the  more  cease  I  to  wonder 

49.  We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 

50.  Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groom, 
Plied  their  loud  revelry. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

INTERJECTIONS,  being  mere  exclamations,  do  not  stand 
in   grammatical  relation  to  any   other  word   in    the 
sentence.     They  are  frequently  abbreviated  sentences, 
as  in  "  Good-bye  "  =  God  be  with  you  / 
They  need  no  exercise. 


WORD-MAKING. 

WK  have  pointed  out,  and  the  examples  in  the  first 
exercise  of  this  book  have  fairly  shown,  that  it  holds 
true  as  a  general  rule  in  English  that  any  word  may 
be  used  as  any  part  of  speech.  This,  however,  chiefly 
applies  to  words  in  their  simplest  forms,  which  we 
may  here  for  all  practical  purposes  call  roots t  such  as 
man,  old,  steal,  &c.  But  there  are  syllables  and  letters 
which  we  add  on  to  the  end  of  roots  to  give  them 
some  distinctive  meaning,  as  in  man-/r,  old-*"//,  steal- 
///,  £c. ;  and  these  new-coined  words,  or  dcriratires  as 
they  are  called,  being  less  general  in  their  meaning, 
loss  general  in  their  use,  and  belong  almost  exclu- 
sively to  some  particular  part  of  speech.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  they  have  been  formed  into  particular 
parts  of  speech  and  should  not  be  used  as  others. 
These  syllables  and  letters  added  on  to  the  end  of 
roots  to  give  them  a  distinctive  meaning  are  called 
suffixes,  e.g.  -/r,  -en,  -///,  &c 

There  are  also  syllables  and  words  which  we  place 
before  or  prefix  to  roots  and  other  words  to  modify 
their  meaning.  These  we  call  fre/ixcs,  as  in  mis- 
deed,  ////-manly,  radfer-stand.  New  words  thus  formed 
are  termed  compounds. 
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Lastly,  we  form  another  class  of  compounds  by 
joining  two  words  together  so  as  to  form  one  new  word, 
as  in  black-bird,  bare-foot,  white-wash,  &c. 

These  are  the  methods  by  which  we  make  words, 
and  it  is  highly  advisable  that  pupils  should  be 
thoroughly  well  exercised  in  them. 

Suffixes  give  new  notions  to  the  roots  to  which  they 
are  joined,  thus  -er  (-or,  -ar)  when  added  to  do,  ail, 
beg,  gives  them  the  notion  of  "  agent,"  as  in  doer,  sailor, 
beggar.  Pupils  should  therefore  be  given  a  list  of 
suffixes,  and  a  list  of  roots  to  join,  and  should  be 
asked  to  state  what  notions  the  suffixes  add  to  the 
roots.  The  pupil  should  also  be  required  to  form 
abstract  and  diminutive  nouns  from  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  ;  adjectives  from  nouns,  verbs,  &c.;  and  so 
on  with  verbs  and  adverbs. 

So  lists  of  prefixes  and  roots  and  words  should  be 
given  to  be  joined,  and  the  modifying  force  of  the 
prefix  demanded.  And,  lastly,  lists  of  words  should 
be  given  to  be  joined  together  so  as  to  form  single 
new  words. 

Then  the  process  should  be  reversed,  and  lists  of 
derivatives  and  compounds  should  be  given  to  be 
divided  up  into  roots  and  suffixes,  and  roots  and  pre- 
fixes, with  the  force  of  the  suffix  and  prefix  clearly 
stated  in  each  case. 

These  exercises  should  be  carried  through  each 
part  of  speech  in  succession,  the  suffixes  and  prefixes 
'oeing  obtained  from  the  lists  which  any  good  English 
grammar  gives,  and  the  roots  and  other  words  chosen 
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according  to  the  teacher's  fancy.     To  print  exercises 
of  this  kind  would  clearly  be  waste  of  labour. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  exercise  which  may 
here  be  used  with  advantage.  Phrases  should  be  set 
and  the  pupil  required  to  form  particular  parts  of 
speech  from  them.  Thus,  "  Form  nouns  from  the 
following  phrases  : — Deal  in  pictures,  hunt  after  for- 
tunes, gaze  at  stars,  £c." — from  which  we  get  picture- 
dealer,  fortune-hunter,  star-gazer,  &c. ;  or,  "  Form 
adjectives  from  the  following  : — With  a  mouth  of  gold, 
inspiring  dread,  abide  by  the  laws,  like  a  knight,  &c." 
— from  which  we  get  golden-mouthed,  dreadful,  law-abid- 
ing knightly,  <S:c.  ;  and  so  on  through  the  different 
parts  of  speech.  The  teacher  may  form  any  number 
of  these  exercises  for  himself  by  simply  writing  down 
the  meanings  of  the  various  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds that  occur  to  him,  and  then  requiring  the  pupil 
to  turn  them  back  n^ain  into  derivative  and  com- 
pound w<"»rds. 


SYNTAX. 

THE  main  object,  and  the  sole  use,  of  the  laws  of 
syntax  is  to  insure  that  what  is  spoken  and  written 
shall  be  intelligible.  It  is  a  much  greater  sin  against 
language  to  be  ambiguous  or  unintelligible,  than  to 
make  a  false  concord.  The  pupil  should,  therefore, 
be  constantly  warned  against  too  hastily  pronouncing 
a  sentence  to  be  incorrect  or  correct  merely  because 
the  rules  of  syntax  are  or  are  not  broken.  He  should 
be  instructed  to  look  farther,  and  to  see  whether  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  dear,  or  whether  it  is 
obscured  by  a  clumsy  order  or  a  wrong  use  of  words, 
in  the  following  sentences,  which  are  taken  almost 
without  exception  from  standard  authors,  there  are 
many  in  which  the  syntax  is  correct  but  the  sense 
obscure,  and  in  which  the  syntax  is  sinned  against  to 
avoid  obscurity,  and  where  again  the  sense  is  quite 
clear  though  the  syntax  is  wrong.  The  pupil  should 
not  fail  to  point  out  this  in  each  instance. 

EXERCISE. 

Justify  or  correct  the  following  sentences,  stating 
your  reasons  fully  in  each  case : 
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( >  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire. 

2.  I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen  many 

countri 

3.  Whom  none  but  Heaven  and  you  and  I  shall 

hear. 
.\.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you. 

5.  Homer  as  well  as  Virgil  were  studied  on  the 

banks  of  the  Rhine. 

6.  I 'was  Love's  mistake  who  fancied  what  it  feared. 

7.  All   the  Stuart   sovereigns  had   very    few   good 

qualities. 

8.  J  am  a  plain  blunt  man  that  love  my  friend. 

9.  Sir  Theodore  was   one  of  the  few  South  Sea 

Directors,  who  (though  he  lost  considerably) 

did  not  lose  his  character. 
10.  We  sorrow  not  as  them  that  have  no  hope. 
it.   A  urc.it  and  a  good  man  looks  beyond  tin 

12.  Our  climate  is  not  as  healthy  as  those  of  France 

and  Italy. 

13.  Let  none  of  you  imagine  evil   in  your  hearts 

against  your  neighbour. 

14.  Art  thou  the  man  that  comest  in  dyed  garni', 
i-,.    /'//  have  the  sound  of/in  philosophy, 

1 6.  I  remember  it  being  done. 

17.  The  grass  ought  to  be  cut  before  this. 

1 8.  And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  str<. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

n;.  What  art  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  unknown, 
While  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone  ? 

20.  It  is  her  talents,  not  her  beauty,  that  attracts 

attention. 

21.  Sense,  and  not  riches,  win  esteem. 

Yll  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly 
committed,  &c. 
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23.  He  is  not  only  accused  of  theft  but  of  murder. 

24.  I  soon  expect  to  have  finished  my  work. 

25.  This  veil  of  flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible 

world. 

26.  It  cannot  be  me  you  mean  ! 

27.  Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 

28.  That  wife  of  my  cousin's  and  that  friend  of  my 

brother's  were  there. 

29.  I  do  not  know  who  you  profess  to  be. 

30.  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest. 

31.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  laughter. 

32.  That  is  seldom  or  never  the  case. 

33.  Let   me   awake   the   king — he   who    lies   there 

drenched  with  sleep. 

34.  Less  than  twenty  tons  is  sufficient. 

35.  He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay. 

36.  No  one  had  exhibited  the  structure  of  the  human 

kidneys ;  Vesalius  had  only  examined  them  in 
dogs. 

37.  The  terms  rich  or  poor  are  not  so  used. 

38.  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  them  that 

are  sick. 

39.  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  whomsoever  come 

unto  Him. 

40.  Now  therefore  come  thou,  let  us  make  a  cove- 

nant, I  and  thou. 

41.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

42.  Mankind    is    appointed    to    live    in    a    future 

state. 

43.  The   blessings    that    political    and    intellectual 

freedom  have  brought  in  their  train,  &c. 

44.  The  logical  and  historical  analysis  of  a  language 

generally  in  some  degree  coincides. 


TAX. 


45.  Uut  it,  as  well  as  the  lines  immediately  following, 

defy  all  translation. 

46.  Neither  men  nor  money  were  wanting. 

47.  The    river   of  Kishon  swept   them   away— that 

ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 

48.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  is  half-a-crown,  but 

not  a  half-crown. 

49.  The  idea  of  such  a  collection  of  men  as  make 

an  army,  &c. 

50.  The  masterly  boldness  and  precision  of  his  out- 

line which  astonish  those  who  have  trodden 
parts  of  the  same  field,  is  apt  to  escape  the 
uninformed  reader. 

5  i .  \Vho  should  I  meet  the  other  day  but  my  old 
friend. 

52.  My  desire  has  been  for  some  years  past  to  retire 

myself  to  some  of  our  American  plantations. 

53.  With  such  a  spirit  and  sentiments  were  hostilities 

carried  on. 

54.  The  deepest  and  the  bitterest  feeling  still  is  the 

separation. 

.55.  Verse  and  prose  run  into  one  another  like  light 
and  shade. 

56.  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  you. 

57.  Go  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

58.  Were  you  not  affrighted,  and  mistook  a  spirit  for 

a  body  ? 
50.  I   observed    that    love   constituted    the   whole 

moral  character  of  God. 
Co.  Neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose 

from  the  dead. 

61.  He  had  suffered  the  woodman  only  to  use  his 

discretion  in  the  distant  woods. 

62.  Men  who  but  speak  to  display  their  abilities  are 

unworthy  of  attention. 
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63.  And   when   it   was   told    Saul,   he    sent    other 

messengers,  and  they  prophesied  likewise. 

64.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt  no   further  trial 

was  made. 

65.  Nothing  but  grave  and  serious  studies  delight 

him. 

66.  Dreams  are  instances  of  that  agility  and  perfec- 

tion which  is  natural. 

67.  Half  a  million  of  human  beings  was  crowded  into 

that  labyrinth. 

68.  It  is  not  for  such  as  we  to  sit  with  the  princes 

of  the  land. 

69.  To  this  lady  he  presented  David  as  his  mother. 

70.  You    have   weakened   instead   of  strengthened 

your  case. 

71.  Of  all  others  he  is  the  ablest  man  they  have. 

72.  He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High. 

73.  We  know  little,  individually,  of  his  hearers. 

74.  I  am  verily  a  man  who  am  a  Jew. 

75.  The  following  facts  may  or  have  been  adduced 

on  the  other  side. 

76.  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born, 
The  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve. 

77.  In  the  sister  island,  indeed,  we  had  read  of  such 

horrors. 

78.  He  had  all  the  wit  for  which  I  toiled,  without 

making  any  pretensions  to  it. 

79.  Wherever  the  giant  came  all  fell  before  him; 

but  the  dwarf  had  like  to  have  been  killed 
more  than  once. 

80.  Hoping  I  shall  soon  hear  from  you,  believe  me, 

yours  truly. 

8 1.  The  man  whom  you  thought  was  a  philanthropist 

turns  out  to  be  a  scoundrel. 
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82.  There  was  a  row  of  trees  on  either  side  of  the 

road 

83.  Neither  of  the  workmen    had    their  tools  with 

them. 

8 j.  Thomson's    "  Seasons "    is    now   comparatively 
little  read. 

85.  This  man  with  his  twelve  children  were  noto- 

rious robbers. 

86.  There  was   now  a  large  number  of  voters  as- 

sembled. 

87.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  the  jury  were  right  in 

their  verdict. 

88.  The  crowd  were  now  heard  forcing  the  doors  of 

the  palace. 

89.  Siberia   even   has    some    places   where    Nature 

smiles. 

90.  Where  nothing  save  the  waves  and  I 
Shall  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  creep. 

91.  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he. 

92.  An  angel  thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me. 

93.  Let  boys  play  tricks  and  kick  the  straw,  not  I. 

94.  My  robe  and  mine  integrity  to  heaven 
Is  all  I  dare  now  call  my  own. 

95.  The  splendour  of  the  furniture,  the  decorations 

and  the  pictures  were  perfectly  dazzling. 

96.  What  shall  we  say  since  silent  now  is  he, 

Who  when  he  spoke,  all  things  would  silent  be  ? 

97.  Every  thought  and  feeling  are  opposed  to  it. 

98.  We  know  little,  individually,  of  his  hearers. 

99.  His  worship  and  strength  is  in  the  clouds. 

100.  The  doctor,  in  his  lecture,  said  that  fever  always 

produced  thirst. 

101.  Either   the   young   man   or   his   guardians    has 

acted  impropcrlv. 
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(02.  Sailing  up  the  river,  the  whole  town  may  be  seen. 

103.  This  is  either  a  man  or  a  woman's  voice,  coming 

from  John  and  Henry's  apartment. 

1 04.  If  we  look  within  the  rough  outside,  we  shall  be 

richly  rewarded  by  its  perusal. 

105.  After  what  has  happened,  you  had  best  be  silent. 
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THE  exercises  which  have- been  already  set,  especially 
the  four  first  in  this  book,  will  afford  ample  examples 
lor  parsing.  The  following  model  contains  all  thai 
need  be  said  concerning  each  part  of  speech  : 

I.  Noun: — i.    Kind;    2.  Number  ;    3.   Subject  or 
Object  Noun,  or  Possessive  Case;  4.  Syntax. 

II.  Pronoun: — i.  Kind;   2.  Person;  3.  Number; 
4.  Gender;  5.  Case;  6.  Syntax. 

III.  Adjective: — i.  Kind\  2.  Degree  of  Comparison; 

3.  Fund: 

IV.  Verb  : — i.  Kind ;    2.   Conjugation  ;    3.    1 

4.  Mood;  5.  Tense;  6.  Person ;  7.  Number;  8.  .v 
9.  Principal  Parts  (Present  Tense,  Past  Tense.  1 
Participle). 

V.  Adverb: — i.  Kind;  2.  Degree  of  Comparison; 
3.  Function. 

VI.  Preposition: — i.  Kind;  2.  Function. 

VII.  Conjunction: — i.Kind;  2.  Function, 
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Example :  "  Henry  often  told  him  he  was  very 
fond  of  running  and.  jumping  in  the  neighbour's 
garden,  which  stretched  right  round  the  back  of  his 
father's  house." 

Henry     Noun,  proper,  singular,  subject  of  "told." 

often        Adverb,  of  time,  positive,  marking  "told." 

to'd          Verb,   transitive,   weak,  active,  indicative, 

past,   3rd  pers.   sing.,  agreeing  with  its 
subject  "  Henry  "—tell,  told,  told. 

mm  Pronoun,  personal,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  stand- 
ing for  person  spoken  of— indirect  objec- 
tive to  "told." 

ne Pronoun,  personal,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  stand- 
ing for  "Henry"— subject  of  "was  very 
fond,  &c." 

was Verb,  intransitive,  strong,  indicative,  past, 

3rd  pers.  sing.,  agreeing  with  its  subject 
"he" — am,  was,  been. 
Adverb,  of  degree,  marking  "fond." 

fond         Adjective,  of  quality,  positive,  predicate  of 

"he." 

'     Preposition,  expressing  kind,  joining  "  run- 
ning and  jumping  "  to  "  fond. " 

running Noun,  abstract,  sing.,  objective  of  preposi- 
tion "of." 

Conjunction,  co-ordinate,  joining  "(he  was 

fond  of)  jumping"  to  "he  was  fond  of 
running." 

jumping Noun,  abstract,  sing.,  objective  of  preposi- 
tion "of." 

1    Preposition,      expressing     place,     joining 

"garden"  to    "running"  and    "jump- 
ing. " 

*ne Adjective,  demonstrative,  marking  "gar- 
den." 

neighbour's  ...  (Noun  used  as)  Adjective,  demonstrative, 
marking  "garden." 
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which 


stretched 


of    ...      . 

his...      . 
lather's    . 


house 


Noun,  common,  sing.,  objective  of  p: 

sitiun  "  in." 

Pronoun,  relative,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  neuter, 
standing  for  "garden" — subject  of 
"stretched" — joins  its  own  sentence  on 

I  very  fond. 

.    intran>itivc,   weak,   indicative,  ; 
3rd    pers.    sing.,  agreeing  with  its  sub- 
ject     "which"  —  stretch,       stretched, 
stretched. 

i  ee,  marking  "  round  the 
>f  his  father's  house.  ' 

pressing     place,     joining 
"hack"  to  "stretch 

;ive,  demonstrative,  marking  "back." 
Xoun,   common,  sing.,  objective  of  prepo- 
•:\  "round." 


>ition,    expressing  dffinition%  joining 

Adjective,  demonstrative,  marking  "fa:' 


i  u-ed  a-)  Adjective,  demonstrative, 
marking  "house." 

Noun,  common,  sing.,  objective  of  prepo- 
sition "of." 


1    to    proportions    ("of,"    "in," 
:nd,"  and  "of")   that  they  cannot  of  themselves  e 

We  must  consider  in  what  way  tlie  words  they  join  on  t<> 
other  words  describe  or  mark  those  other  words  before  we  can 
what  kind  of  prej  ical  u-itli. 
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